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LIFE. 

Johnson recommended to Mr. Boswell to keep 

a journal of his life, full and unreserved* He 

said, it would be a very, good exercise, and - 

would yield. inm great satisfaction when the par* 

ticulars were faded from his remembrance. He 

counselled him to keep it private, and said he 

might surely have a friend who would: burn it in 

case of his death. Mr. Boswell observed, that 

he was afraid he put into his journal too many 

little incidents. — Johnson. ^^ There is nothing. 

Sir, too httle for so Uttle a creature as man. It 

is by studying little things that we attain the 

great art of having as little misery and as much 

happiness as possible.^' — ^Tet he said it was not 

necessary to mention such trifles as that meat 

was too much or too little done, or that tb^ ^«a.« 

roL, 1I0 B 
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ther was fair or rainy. He said, that he had 
twelve or fourteen times attempted to keep a 
journal of his life, but never could persevere. 
" The great thing to be recorded (said he) is the 
state of your own mind ; and you should write 
down every thing that you remember, for you 
cannot judge at first what is good or bad ; and 
write immediately while the impression -is fresh, 
for it will not be the same a week afterwards. 
A man may write upon a card a day all that is 
necessary to be written, after he has had expe- 
rience of life. At first tliere is a great deal to 
)t be written, because there is a great deal of no- 
*? velty ; but when once a man has settled his opi- 
"i^ nions, there is seldom much to be set down." 
Nfe ** There is nothing wonderful (said he) in the 
y^ joiurtial which we see Swift kept ill London, for 
it contains slight topicks^ and it might soon be 
written.'* 

** Life (he obsert^ed on another occasion) is 
but short; no time can be afforded but for the 
indulgence of real .sorrow, or contests upon 
questions seriously momentous. Let us not throw 
away any of our days upon useless resentment, 
or contend who shall hold out longest in stubborn 
malignity. It is best not to be angry ; and best, 
in the next place, to be quickly reconciled." 

Again: " Life admits not of delays; when 
pleasure can be hadj it is fit to catch it. Every 
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bour takes away part of the things that please US| 
and perhaps part of our disposition to be pleased. 
When I came to Litchfield (said he to Mr. Bos- 
well), I found my old friend Harry Jackson dead. 
It was a lo^s, and a loss not to be repaired, as he 
was one of the companions of my childhood. I 
hope we may long continue to gain friends, but 
the friends which merit or usefulness can procure 
us are not able to supply the place of old ac- 
quaintance, with whom the days of youth may be 
retraced, and those images revived which gave 
the earliest delight. If you and I live to b^ 
much older, we shall take great delight in talk* 
ing over the Hebridean Journey." 

At another time he said, " Life is not long, 
and t(iO';inuch of it must not pass in idle delibera- 
tion how it shall be spent; deliberation which 
those who begin it by prudence, and continue it 
with sd)tilty, must, after long expence of 
thought, conclude by chance. To prefer one 
future mode of life to another, upon just reasons, 
requires faculties which it has not pleased q^ 
Creator to give us. ? 

** If therefore the y)rofession you "have chosen 
has some unexpected inconveniencies, console 
yourself by reflecting that no profession is with- 
out them ; and that all the importunities and per- 
plexities of business are softness and luxury, 
compared with the incessant craving :o£ vur. 
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cancy, and the unsatisfactory expedients of idle- 



ness." 



The Bishop of St. Asaph once observed, that 
it appeared from Horace's writings that he was a 
cheerful contented man. Johnson. ** We have 
no reason to believe that, mv Lord. Are we to 
think Pope was happy, because be says so in his 
writings ? We see in his writings what he wished 
the state of his mind to appear. Dr. Young, 
who pined for preferment, talks with contempt 
of it in his writings, and affects to despise 
every thing that he did not despise." — Bishop 
OF St. Asaph. ** He was, like other chaplains, 
looking for vacancies ; but that is not peculiar to 
the clergy. I remember when I was in the army, 
after the battle of Lafeldt, the officcnrs seri- 
ously grumbled that no general was killed.*' — 
Mr. Boswell maintained, that Horace was wrong 
in placing happiness in nil adviirari; for that he 
thought admiration one of the most agreeable of 
all our fiB^lings, and regretted that he had lost 
ijpllich of hb dispositTbn to admire, which people 
generally do as they advance in life. — J. ** Sir, 
as a man advances in life, he gets what is better 
than admiration — -judgment to estimate things at 
their true value." — I still insisted (says Mr. Bos* 
well) that admiration was more pleasing than 
judgment^ as love is more pleasing than friend- 
ship. The deling of friendship is like that of 
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being comfortably filled with roast-beef; love, 
like being enlivened with champagne. J, " No, 
Sir; admiration and Ipve are like being intoxi- 
cated with cliampagne; judgment and friendship 
like being enlivened. Waller has hit upon the 
same thought with yon ; but I don't believe you 
have borrowed from Waller. I wish you would 
enable yourself to borrow more." 

An ingenious gentleman was mentioned, con* 
cerning whom it was observed, that he had a con- 
stant firmness of mind; for after a laborious 
day, and amidst a multiplicity of cares and anxie- 
ties, he would sit down with his sisters, and be 
quite cheerful and good humoured. Such a dis- 
position, it was remarked, was a happy gift of 
nature.— Johnson. '^ I do not think so; a man 
has from nature a certain portion of mind; the 
use he makes of it depends upon his own free 
will. That a man has always the same firmness 
of mind I do not say, because every man feels his 
mind less firm at one time than at another; but I 
think a man^s being in a good or bad humour de- 
pends upon his will.'' 

Dr. Johnson on some occasion talked with ap- 
probation of one who had attained to the state of 
the philosophical wise man, that is, to have no 
want of any thing. " Then, Sir (said Mr. Bos- 
wdl), the savage is a wise man." — ** Sir (replied 
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Johnson), I do not mean simply being without— 
but not having a want." — Mr. Boswell maintain- 
ed, against this proposition, that it was better 
to have fine clothes, for instance, than not to feel 
the want of them. — ^Johnson. '^ No, Sir; fine 
clothes are good only as they supplj'^ the want of 
other means of procuring respect. Was Charles 
the Twelfth, think you, less respected for his 
coarse blue coat and black stock ? And you find 
the King of Prussia dresses plain, because the 
dignity of his character is sufficient." 

Mr. Boswell at another time talked to him of 
misery being " the doom of man," in this life, as 
displayed in his ' Vanity of Human Wishes;* 
yet observed, that things were done upon the sup- 
position of happiness ; grand houses were built, 
fine. gardens were made, splendid places of pub- 
lic amusement were contrived, and crowded with 
company. " Alas, Sir (said Johnson), these are 
t)nly struggles for happiness. When I first en- 
tered Ranci'agh, it gave an expansion and gay 
sensation to my mind, such as I never experi- 
enced any where else. But, as Xerxes wept 
when he viewed his immense army, and consi- 
dered that not one of that great multitude 
would be alive a hundred years afterwards, to 
it went to my heart to consider that there was 
i.ot one in all t])at brilliant circle, that was not 
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afraid to go home and think ; but that the thoughts 
of each individual there would be distressing when 
alone*.'* 

Mr. Boswell suggested, that being in love and 
flattered with hopes of success, or having some 
favourite scheme in view for the next day, might 
prevent that wretchedness of which they had 
been talking. " Why, Sir (said Johnson), it may 
sometimes be as you suppose ; but my conclusion 
is in general but too true.'* » 

Mr. Boswell tells us, that he once teased John* 
son with fanciful apprehensions of unhappiness. 
A moth having fluttered round the candle, and 
burnt itself, the Doctor laid hold of this little in- 
cident to admonish him, saying, with a sly look, 
and ill a solemn but quiet tone, ^^ That creature 
was its own tormentor, and I believe its nftme 
was Boswell.** 

One evening (says Mr. B.) Dr. Johnson was 
engaged to sup with me at my lodgings in 
Downing-street, Westminster. But on the pre- 
ceding night my landlord having behaved very 
rudely to me and some company who were with 
me, I had resolved not to remain another night 
in his house. I was exceedingly uneasy at the 

*'*This reflection (says Mr. Boswell) was experimentally just. 
The feeling of languor, which succeeds the animation of gaiety, is 
itself a very severe pain; and when the mind is then vacant, a 
thousand disappoUitments and vexations rush in and encruciatfi^" 
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awkward appearance I supposed I should make 
to Jc^nson and the other gentlemen whom I had 
invited, not being able to receive them at home, 
and being obliged to order supper at the Mitre. 
I went to Johnson in the morning, and talked of 
it as of a serious distress. He laughed, and 
said, ** Consider, Sir, how insignificant this will 
app^r a twelve-month hcBce."— Were this con- 
sideration to be applied to most of the little vex^ 
ations incidents of life, by which our quiet is* 
too cMWn' disturbed,' it would prevent many pain- 
ful 86iiisations. I have tried it frequently, with: 
good eflfect. ** There is * nothing (continued 
Johnson) in this mighty misfortune; nay, we shall 
be better at the Mitre."— I told him that I bad 
beery at Sir JohliFielding^soffice, complaining of: 
my ftndloiU, imd had been informed, that though 
I had taken my lodgings for a 'year, I might, 
lipon proof of his had bdiaviour, quit them when 
I pleased, withotit being under an obligation to' 
pay rent for any longer time than while I pos- 
seted them. The fertility of Johnson's mind. 
c6ald 'shew itself even upon so small a matter as 
this. '* Why, Sir (said he), I suppose this must 
be the law, since you have been told so in Bow- 
street. But if your landlord could hold you to 
your bargain, and the lodgings should be yours 
for t year, you may certainly use them as 
j^oa think fit So, Sir, y04i may quarter two 
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Itfe-guardmen upon him; or you may send the 
greatest scoundrel you can find into your apart* 
ments; or you may say that you want to make 
some experiments in natural philosophy, and, 
may burn a large quantity of assafoetida in his 
house.** 

' A respectable person was one day mentioned 
to Johnson as of a very strong mind, but as hav« 
iog little of that tenderness which is common to 
human nature; as an instance of which, when it. 
was suggested to him that he should invite bis 
SOD, who. Ji«4 been settled ten yearSt^ip foreign* 
parts, to come home and pay him a visit, his 
answjer. was, ** No, no, let him mind his busi- 
ness/* Johnson observed, *M do not agpree witb. 
hifl]. Sir, in this. Getting money is not all a 
mw*s business; to oultivate kindness is a valua- 
ble part of the business of hfe/* 

At another time the conversation turned on the 
prevailing practice of going to th^ East Indies in 
quest of wealth. *^ A nutn (said Johnson) had 
better have ten thousand pounds at the end of ten 
y^ears passed in England, than twenty thousand. 
pounds at the end of ten years passed in India^ 
because you must compute what you gwe fori 
money; and a man who has lived ten years in 
India, has given up ten years of social comfort^ 
and all those advantages j^vhich arise from living 
in England. The ingenious Mr. Brown , distia- 
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guished by the name of Capability Browriy told 
me, that he was once at. the seat of Lord Clive, 
who had returned from India with great wealth ; 
and that he shewed him at the door of his bed- 
chamber a large chest, which he said he had 
once had full of gold; upon which Brown ob- 
served, * I am glad you can bear it so near your 
bed-chamber/ " 

Groldsmith one day observed to Johnson, *• I 
think, Sir, you don't go to the theatres now. 
You 'giv^i^JQlf self no more concern about a new 

p'^y^ ^^^^IQi^a^^ ^^^ never had any thing to do 
with the ^ij/ifjfif^ — ** Why, Sir (said Johnson), our 
tastes greatly alter. The lad does not care for 
the child's rattle, and the old man does not care 
for the young man's mistress." — " Goldsmith. 
** Nay, Sir; but your muse was not a mistress." 
— Johnson. " Sir, I do not think she was. But 
as we advance in the journey of life, we drop 
some of the things which have pleased us; 
whether it be that we are fatigued and don't 
choose to carry so many things any farther, or 
that we find other things whiqh we like better." 
— BoswELL. ",But, Sir, why don't you give us 
something in some other way?" — G. " Ay, Sir, 
we have a claim- upon you." — J, " No, Sir, I 
am not obliged to do any more. No man is 
obliged to do as much asJie can do. A man is to 
hare part of his life to himself. If a soldier has 
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fought a good many campaigns, he is not to be 
blamed if he retires to ease and tranquillity. A 
physician who has practised long in a great city 
may be excused if he retires to a sniaU town, and 
takes less practice. Now, Sir, the good I can do 
by my conversation bears the same proportion to. 
the gck)d I can do by my writings, that the pra<^- 
tice of a physician retired to a small town doe« to 
his practice in a great city.'* •? 

To Mr. Boswell (who was about to leave Lon- 
don with regret) he said, *^ Iwish you would a 
little correct or restrain your imagination, and 
imagine that happiness, such as life admits, may 
be had at other places as well as at LondA. 
Without asserting stoicism j it may be said, ttuit 
it is our business to exempt ourselveii as milfclk 
as we can from the power of external things. 
There is but one solid basis of happiness; and 
that is, the reasonable hope of a happy futurity. 
Tliis may' be had every where. Tdo not blame 
your preference of London to other places, for it 
is really to be preferred, if the choice is free; but 
few have the choice of their [)lace, or their man- 
ner of life; and mere pleasure ought not to be 
the prime motive of action." 

At another time he made this excellent observ- 
ation:. ** Life, to be worthy of a- rational being, 
must be* always in progression; we must always 
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propose to do 'more or better than in time past. 
The mind is enlarged and elevated by mere pur- 
poses, though they end, as they began, by airy 
contemplation. We compare and judge, though 
we do not practise." 

Mr. Boswell having mentioned Hume's notion, 

that all who are happy are equally happy, a little 

: miss with a new gown at a dancing-school ball, 

^' a general at the bead of a victorious army, and 

' an. orator after having made an eloquent speech 

in a great assembly, Johnson skid, ^* Sir, that all 

who are happy are equally happy, is not true. 

A peasant and a philosppher may be equally sa- 

tB^dj but not equally happi/. Happiness con- 

f sipfis in the multiplicity of agreeable conscious- 

riksk. A peasant has not capacity for having 

' equal happiness \iith a philosopher." This very 

* question was once happily illustrated in opposi- 

. tion to Hume by the Reverend Mr. Robert Brown, 

^ at Utrecht. ^' A small drinking glass and a large 

one (said he) may be equally full ; but the large 

one holds more than the small." 

On another occasion we find Johnson remark- 
ing, that " Every man is to take existence on the 
terms on which it is given to him. To some men 
it is given on condition of not taking liberties 
which other men may take without much harm. 
One may drwk wine, und be nothing the worse 
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for it; on another, wine may have effects so in-» 
fiammatory as to injure him both in body and 
mind.'* 

A gentleman mentioned the advice given us 
by philosophers, to console ourselves, when dis- 
tressed or embarrassed, by thinking of those who 
are in a worse situation than ourselves; but this, 
he observed, could not apply to all, for there 
must be some who have nobody worse than they 
are, " Why to be dpire, Sir, there are (said 
Johnsdn); but they don't know it. There is no 
bciing so poor and so pontemptible, who does not 
tmiik there is somebody still poorer, and still 
more contemptible. ,,. , .. , 

** That man is never happy for the present, is 
so True, that all his relief froi^^ unhappiness is 
only forgetting himself for a little while. Life is 
a progresiilrom want to want, nbt from enjoyment 

to enjo^jiiCTt.'* ,.^.,.. 

At aniotlier time he uiaiii^xied, that a boy at 
school is the happiest of huomn bjnTigf . Mr. B. 
supported a diBerent opinion, nam^y^.^that a 
inan is happier, ^nd f^nlarged upon the anxiety 
a^d sufferings which are endured at school.—- 
** Ah! Sir (said Jphnson), a boy's being flogged 
is not so severe as a man's having the hiss of the 
world against him. Men have a solicitude about 
fame, and the greater share they \vax^ q£ *^^ >^ 
more afndd are tbey of losing \t« ^ 
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The modes of living in different countries, and 
the yarioJBs views with which men travel in quest 
of new scenes, having been talked of, a learned 
gentleman who held a considerable office in the 
law expatiated on the happiness of a savage life, 
and mentioned an instate of an officer who had 
actually lived for som<H^ine in the wilds of Ame« 
rica, of whom, when in that state, he quoted this 
reflection with an air of admiration, as if it had 
been deeply philosopiiicqijjr— * Here am I, free 
and unrestrained, amidst me rude magnificence 
of Nature, with this Indi^yi woman by ray sijlc, 
and this gun, with which I can procure food 
when I want it:, wh^t more can be desired for 
human happiness ?' " Do not allow yourself, Sir 
{said Johnson),, to be imposed upon by such 
gross absurdity. It is sad stuff; it is brutish. 
If a bull could speak, he might as urgU exclaim, 
— * Here am I with this cow and thi^jj^ss; what 
being can enjoy greate^/elicity ?' " 

Johnson once said, ^^ A madman loves to be 
with people whom he fears; not as a dog fears 
the lash; but of whom he stands in awe*." He 
added, " Madmen are all sensual in the lower 

• On this Mr. B. remarks : ** I was struck with the justice of 

this observation. To be with those cf whom a person, whose 

mind is wavering and dejected, stands in awe, represses and com- 

pose^an ane^y tumult of spirits, and consoles him with the con- 

tejBpJatjon cf something stmdj, and at least compansiWtV^ ^tcaxr 
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Stages of the distemper. They are eager for 
gratifications to sooth their minds, and divert 
their attention from the misery which they suffer; 
but when they grow very ill, pleasure is too weak 
for them, and they seek for pain. Employinenti 
Sir, and hardships prevent melancholy. I sup* 
pose in all our army in America there was not 
one man who went mad." 

It was a frequent observation with Johnson^ 
that there was more to be endured than enjoyed, 
in the general condition of human life; and he 
often quoted these lines of Dry den: 



'* Strange cozenage! none would live past years again. 
Yet all hope pleasure from what still remain." 



C( 



For his part, he said, he never passed that week 
in his life which he would wish to repeat, were 
an angel to make the proposal to him. 
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Mr. Boswell tells us, that he once, in a con- 
versation with Johnson, and other company, ex- 
pressed a horror at the thoughts oT death. Mrs. 
Knowles, the Quaker, who was of the party, 
said, ^^ Nay, thou should'st not have a horror for 
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what is the gate of life,** — Johnson (standing 
upon the hearth rolling about with a serious, so- 
lemn, and somewhat gloomy air) observed, that 
no rational man could die without uneasy appre- 
hension. — Mrs. Knowles. ** The Scriptures teli. 
us, * The righteous shall have hope in his death.*" 
— Johnson. ^' Yes, Madam; that is, he shall not 
have despair. But consider, his hope of salva- 
tion must be founded on the terms on which it is 
promised that the mediation of our Saviour 
shall be applied to us, namely, obedience; and 
where obedience has failed, then, as suppletory 
to it, repentance. But- what man can say that 
his obedience has been such as he would approve 
of in another, or even in himself upon close ex« 
amination, or that his repentance has not been 
such as to require being repented of? No man 
can be sure that his -t>be(yence and repentance 
will obtain salvation." — Mrs. K- ** But divine 
intimation of acceptance may be made to the 
soul." — J. ^^ Madam, it may; but I riionld not 
think the better of a man who should tell nye on 
his death-bed he Was sure of talvation. A man 
cannot be sure himself that he has divine intima- 
tion of suiceptance; BUMsh lete can he make others 
sure that he has it."-^fi. " Then, Sir, we must 
be contcn)»d to' acknowledge that death is a ter* 
rible thing."-*-/. " Yes, Sir. I have made no 
approaches to a state which can look on it as not 
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terrible." — Mrs. K. (seeming to enjoy a pleasing 
serenity in the persuasion of benignant divine 
light) ^> Does not St. Paul say, ^ I have fought 
the good fight of faith, I have finished my course : 
henceforth is laid up for me a crown of life?' "— 
y. ^^ Yes, Madam ; but here was a man inspired, a 
man who had been converted by supernatural 
interposition." — B» *^ In prospect death is dread- 
ful; but in fact we find that people die easy."— s/. 
** Why, Sir, most people have not thought much 
c^ the matter, so cannot say much, and it is sup« 
posed they die easy. Few believe it certain they 
are then to die; and those who do, set themselves 
to behave with resolution, as a man does who is 
going to be hanged. He is not the less unwilling 
to be hanged." — ^Miss Seward. '* There is one 
mode of the fear of death which is certainly ab* 
surd; and that is the dread of annihilation, which 
is only a pleasing sleep without a dream." — J. 
*' It is neither pleasing, nor sleep ; it is nothing. 
Now mere existence is so much better than no- 
thing, that one would rather exist even in pain, 
than not exbt."— -£. ^^ If annihilation be nothing) 
then existing in pain is not a comparative state, 
but is a positive evil, which I cannot think we 
should choose. I must be allowed to differ here ; 
and it would lessen the hope of a future state 
founded on the argument that the Supreme 
Beiug, who is good as be is great, will hereafter 

VOL. IJ. C 
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compensate for our present sufferings in this life. 
For if existence, such as we have it here, be 
comparatively a good, we have no reason to com-> 
plain, though no more of it should be given to 
us. But if our only state of existence were in 
this world, then we might with some reason com- 
plain that we are so dissatisfied with our enjoy* 
ments compared with our deares/* — J. " The 
lady confounds annihilation, which is nothing, 
with the apprehension of it, which is dreadful. 
It is iu the apprehension of it that the horror of 
annihilation consists.'' 

'* When we were alone (says Mr. B.) I again 
introduced the subject of death, and endeavoured 
to maintain, that the fear of it niight be got 
over. I told him, that David Hume had said to 
me, that he was no more uilttsy to think he 
should not he after this Ufe, tfaaS that he had 'not 
been before he began to exist. — *' Sit (said John- 
son), if he really thinks so, his perceptioivt are 
disturbed: he is mad: if he does not think so, he 
lies. He may tell you, be hokk bis finger in the 
flame of a candle, without feeling pain; would 
you believe him? When he dies, be at least 
gives up all he has." — B. ^* Foote, Sir^ told me, 
that when he was very ill, he was not afraid to 
die." — /• ^^ It i9 not true. Sir. . Hold a pistol to 
Foote's breast, or to Hume^A^breast, and tbreateii 
to ki)} them, and you'll aee how ^My- behave." — 
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B. ** But may we not fortify our minds for the 
approach of death^r" To this question he an- 
sweredy in a passion, ** No, Sir, let it alone. It 
matters not how a man dies, but how he lives. 
The act of dying is not of importance, it lasts so 
short a time." He added (with an earnest look), 
^^ A man knows it must be so, and submits. It 
will do hiig no good to whine.'* 

This subject being resumed on another occa- 
sion, Johnson said, ^' Some people are not afraid 
of death, because tliey look upon salvation as the 
effect of an absolute decree, and think they 
feel in themselves the marks of sanctification. 
Others, and those the most rational in my opi- 
nion, look upon salvation as conditional; and as 
thejE. never can be sure that they have complied 
iiHth>khe conditions, they are afraid.'' 

A gentleman was mentioned to him as hav- 
ing been formerly gloomy from low spirits, and 

* '' Here (says Mr. B.) I am sensible I war in fh^ wrong to 
bring before his view what he e^er locked apon with horror; for 
although when in » celestial, frame^ in his .*, Vanity of .Human 
Wishes,' he has supposed death to be ' kind Nature^ signal 
for retreat/ from this state of being to "^ a 'happier seat,' his 
thoughts upon this awful change were in geMnl full of dismal ap- 
prehensions. His mind resembled the vast M&phitheatre at Rome. 
In the center stood liis judgment, which, like a mighty gladiator, 
combated those appiehensions that^ like the wild beasts of the 
Axenaj Were all around in cells, ready to be let out upon him. 
After a conflict, he drives them back into their dea:» ; but not kill- 
iBf theniy. they were stlU assailing him J', ^ . 

C 2 
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much distressed by the fear of death, but as be^ 
ing now unifonpdy placid, and contemplating his 
dissohftion without an/ perturbation. — ** Sir (said 
Johnson), this is onty a disordered imagination 
taking a different turn." 

To Mrs. Williams, a little before her death, he 
said, " Oh! my friend, the approach of death is 
very dreadful. I am afraid to think on that 
which I know I cannot avoid. It is in vain to 
look round and round for that help which cannot 
be had. Yet we hope and hope, and fancy that 
he who has lived to-day may live to-morrow. But 
let us leani to derive our hope only from 6od." 

Mr. Boswell and Johnson having one day fallen 
into a very serious frame of mind, in which 
mutual expressions of kindness passed between 
them, tlie former talked with regret of the sad iii-? 
evitable certainty that one of them must survive 
the other. — " Yes, Sir (said Johnson), that is an 
aQecting consideration* I remember Swift,^ in 
one of his letters %o Pope, says, * I intend to 
come over. thai^Ve may meet once more; and 
when we ijnust part, it is wnat happens to all hu- 
man beings.' •'^ A* " The hope that we shall see 
our departed friends again must support the 
m\i\it:'—J. " Why yes, Sir."— A " There is a 
strange unwillingness to part uitfa life, independ- 
ent of serious fcafs as to futurity. A reverend 
fr^nd of ours {naming him) tells me, that he feels 
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an unes^ness at the thoughts of leaving his 
house, his study, his books." — J, '* This is foolish 

in J ^ A man need not be uneasy on 

these grounds; for, as he will retain his conscious- 
ness, he may say with the philosopher. Omnia 
men mecum porto.^^ 

Tfip horror of death which had always been 
observable in Dr. Johnson appeared remarkably 
strong one evening. ** I ventured to tell him 
(says Mr. B.) that I had been, for moments of 
my life, not afraid of death;, therefore I could 
suppose another man in that stat^ of mind for a 
considerable space of time. He said, he never 
had a moment in which death was not terrible to 
him. He added, that it had been observed, that 
scarcely any man dies in public but with ap- 
parent resolution, from that desire of praise 
which never quits us." It was observed, that 
Dr. Dodd seemed to be willing to die, and full 
of hopes and happiness. " Sir (said he), Dr. 
Dodd would have given both his hands and both 
his legs to have lived. The better a man is, the 
more afraid is he of deaid, having a clearer view 
of infinite purity." He owned, that our being in 
an uuhappy uncertainty as. to our salvation, was 
mysterious; and said, '^ Ah! we must wait till 
we are in another state of bieinj^, to have many 
things explained, to us." — Even the powerful 
mind of Johnson seemed foiled by tv\U\t\x.^' , \!fcw\ 
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I thought (adds Mr. Boswell) that the' gloom of 
UQcertainty in solemn religious speculation, be- 
ing mingled with hope, was yet more consola- 
tory than the emptiness of infidelity. A man 
can live in thick air, but perishes in an exhausted 
receiver." 

Dr, Johnson was once much pleased iHith a 
remark made by General Paoli: — ^* That it is 
impossible not to be afraid of death; and that 
those who at the time of dying are not afiraid, 
are not thinking of death, but of applause, or 
something else, which keieps death out of their 
sight : so that all men are equally afraid of death 
when they see it; only some have a power of 
turning their sight away from it better than 
others.^ 

J9hhson*s own account of his views of futurity 
will appeiur truly rational; and may, perhaps, 
impress the unthinking with seriousness :— 

*' I never thought confidence with respect to 
futurity any part of the character of a brave,* a 
wise, or a good man. Bravery has no place 
where it can avail nothing; wisdom impresses 
strongly the consciousness of those faults, of 
which it is, perhaps, itself an aggravation ; and 
goodness, always wishing to be better, and im- 
puting every deficiency to criminal negligence, 
and every fault to voluntary corruption^ sever 
dfires to suppose the conditioix of forgiveness ful- 
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filled, nor what is wanting in the crime supplied 
by penitence. 

'^ This is the state of the best; but what must 
be the condition of him whose heart will not suf- 
fer him to rank himself among the best, or 
among the good? Such must be his dread of 
the approaching trial, as will leave him little at- 
tention to the opinion of those whom he is 
ieaving for ever; and the serenity that is not felt, 
it can be no virtue to feign.'' 

The subject of. grief for the loss of relations 
and friends being one day introduced, Mr. B. ob- 
served, that it was strange to consider how soon 
it in general wears ^away. Dr. Taylor mentioned 
a gentleman of the neighbourhood £^s the only 
instance he had ever known of a person who had 
leadeavoured to retain grief. — ^He told Dr. Tay- 
lor, that after his Lady's death, which affected 
Jbim deeply, be resolved that the grief, which he 
(Cherished with a kind of saqred fondness, should 
be lasting; but that he found he could not 
Jkeep it long.— r** All grief (said Johnson) for what 
cannot in the course of nature be helped, soon 
wears away; in some sooner, indeed, in some 
Jater; but it never <:ontinues very long, unless 
where there is madness, sv^ch as will make a mun 
Awve pride so fixed Id his mind, as to. imagine 
Jiimself a king, or any other passion in an unrea- 
sooable way: for all unnecessary grief is uu^U^^ 
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and therefore will not. be long retained by a 
sound mind. If, indeed, the cause of our grief i» 
occasioned by our own misconduct, if grief is 
mingled with remorse of conscience, it should be 
lasting."' — B. ^^ But, Sir, we do not appco^re of a 
maR who very soon forgets the loss of a wife or a 
friend/' — J. " Sir, we • disapprove of him, not 
because lie soon forgets his grief; for the sooner 
it is forgotten the better; but because we 
suppose, that if he forgets his wife or his 
friend soon, he has not bad much afiection for 
them»"- ^ . ., .. >. .♦ 

To one who liad recently losta wife, Johnson 
observed, ^^-^ The loss which yo» hav?& lately suf'i' 
fcred, I fell many yeaps^ ago, and know; therefore 
bow much ^las teea tshwt from you^ and bow 
little heip^tei^^be 'had^'fipom consolattonk Hio 
that outlives tuwife'wfaom'be has X^ng loved^ 
sees himself disjoined from the oktly 'minfl iflnt 
1^ the same hopes, and fears, and interest ; from 
the ooly cempMiion with whom be has shared 
much good or evil;- and with whom -be eould 
set his mind at liberty, to retrace the ^ past, oi 
anticipate the future. • The continuity c£ being 
is lacerated; the settled course of sentiment and 
action is stopped; and life stands suspended and 
naotionksa^ till it is driven by external causea 
into a new channd. But the time of suiipefise is 
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*^ Our first recourse in this distressed solitude 
is, perhaps for want of habitual piety, to a 
gloomy acquiescence in necessity. Of two mor- 
tal beings, one most lose the others but surely 
there is a higher and better oomfort to be drawn 
from the consideration of that Providence which 
watches ovier all, and a belief that the living and 
the dead- are equally in the hands of God, who 
will reunite those whom*he has separated, or who 
sees that it is b^t Hot to reunite." 

Johnson himself was veryriaftiioh affected by 
the death of his mother, and sent' to Mr. BosweU 
ta'-coBie and'-assiBt him td'cM^itMie his mind, 
which indeed was-estremeiy agitated.r^He la- 
Bsntad: that' ail eeriousi and religious conversaA* 
tioui iras banished • from :the society of 'men^ 
though :great -advantages I might be derived from 
it .AJl acknowledged,' be said, what hardly any 
body jiniptised, this obligation we were onder of 
making tfae< concerns of eternity the governing 
priiiGq>le8 of our hves. Every nan, he observed^ 
at last:Wishes for retreat: he sees his expectationt 
frustrated in the world, and begins to wean -him* 
self from it,, and to prepare for everlasting set* 
paratioo. ... 

; Mr. B. one day mentioned' to him, that he bad 
seen the^execution of several convicts at Tyburn^ 
and tl^iat.noi>e of tbenr seemed to be under any 
concern. — " Most of them, Sir (said 3o\\tv^«^\^ 
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imve «ct€Hp thought at all." — B. ** But is not the 
fear of death natural to man ?"-*-/. *' S& much 
so, Sir, that the whole of Hfe is but keeping 
'away the thoughts of it.'' He then, in a low 
tad earnest tone, talked of his meditating upon 
the awful hour of his own dissolution, and in 
what ' manner he should conduct himself upon 
that occasion: '^ I know not (said he) whether I 

' t^ould wii^ to have a^ friend by me, or have it 
all between Goi>:and myself.'* 

They aftdf^hstfilYtalk^ of the melancholy end 
of ik gentlfamilt.isiEho had destroyed himself.*^ 
Johnson obsefvid^ '< It was owing to imaginary 
tlifficulties in his affiurs^- which, had he talked 
with any ft'iend, would soon have vanished." — B. 
^ Do you think. Sir, that all who commit suicide 
Bre' mad?" — J. " Sir, they are often not univeiw 
'sally disordered in their intellects^ but one pas- 
sion presses so upon them, that they yield to it, 
and commit suicide, as a passionate man will stab 
-another." He added, " I have often thought, 
that after a man has taken the resolution to kill 
himself, it is not courage in him to do any thing, 
hoif^ever desperate^ because he has nothing to 
fear." — Goldsmith (who was in the room) said, 
** I don't see that." — J. ** Nay, why should not 
you see what every one else see9?"-r-C ** It is 
for fear of something that he has resolved to kiU 

himself; and will not that timid disposition 
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strain him?''— J". " It does not signify that the 
fear of something made him resolve; it is upon 
the state of his mind after the resolution is taken 
that I argue« Suppose a man, either from fear 
or pride, or conscience, or whatever n;iotiye, has 
lesolyed to kill himself, when once the resolution 
is taken he has nothing to fear* He may tbea 
go and take the King dP Prussia by the nose, at 
the head of his army. He cannot fear the rack, 
who is resolved to kill himself. When Eustace 
Budgel was walking down to the Thames, deter- 
mided to drown hunself, he might, if he pleased, 
without any apprehension' of danger, have turned 
aside, and first set fire to St. Jameses palace." 

The subject at another time turning on the 
belief in ghosts, Johnson said, ^^ Sir, I make a dis- 
tinction between what a man may experience by 
•the mere strengdi of his imagination, and what 
imagination oannot possibly produce.-— Thus, 
fluppose i dmald think that I saw a form and 
h^urd a voice cry, ^ Johnson, . ycui are a very 
wicked feUow, and unless you repent you will 
certainly be punished ;' my own unwortbiness is 
80 deeply impressed upon my mind, that I might 
imagine I thus saw and heard, and therefore I 
eboutd not believe that an external communication 
ittd been made to me. But if a form should ap- 
pear, and a voice should tell me that a particular 
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man had died at a particular place, and a parti- 
cular hour, 2h fact which I had no apprehension 
of, nor any means of knowing, and this fact with 
all its circumstances should afterwards be un- 
questionably proved, I should, in that case, be 
persuaded that I had supernatural intelligence 
imparted to me.'* 

Mr. Boswell gives us what he declares to be a 
true and fair statement of Johnson's way of 
thinking upon the question whether departed 
spirits are ever permitted to appear in this world, 
or in any way to operate upon human life. 
** He has (says Mr. B.) been ignorantly misre- 
presented as weakly credulous upon that subject ; 
and, therefore, though I feel an inclination to 
disdain and treat with sitent contempt so foolish 
a notion concerning my illustrious friend, yet, as 
I find it has gained ground, it is necessary to 
refute it. The real fact then is, that Johnson 
had a very philosophical mind, and such a ra* 
tional respect for testimony, as to make him sub- 
init his understanding to what was authentically 
proved, though he could not comprehend why it 
was so. Being thus disposed, he was willing to 
inquire into the truth of any relation of super- 
natural agency, a general belief of which has 
prevailed in all nations and ages. But so far 
was be from being the dapie of implicit faith, that 
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he examined the matter with a jealous attention, 
and no man was more ready to refute its false- 
hood when he had discovered it/*' 

Of apparitions he once took occasion to ob* 
serve, *^ A total disbelief of them is adverse to 
the opinion of the existence of the soul between 
death and the last day; the question simply is, 
Whether departed spirits ever have the power of 
making themselves perceptible to us? A man 
who thinks he has seen an apparition can only be 
convinced himself; his aiitli«fity will not con« 
vince another; and his conviction, if rational, 
must be founded on being told something which 
cannot be known but by supernatural means/* 

Johnson mentioned a thing as not i^'nirequent, 
namely, the being called, that is, hearing one*s 
igme pronounced by the voice of a known per- 
son at a great distance, far beyond the possibility 
of being reached by any sound uttered by 
human organs. '^ An acquaintance (says Mr. B.}, 
on whose veracity I can depend, told me, that 
walking home one evening to Kilmarnock} be 
heard himself called from a wood, by tne voice 
of a brother who had gone to America; and the 
next packet brought accounts of that brother*s 
death." Mr. Macbean asserted, that this inex- 
plicable calling was a thing very well known. — ; 
0r. Johnson said, that one day at Oxford, as he 
was turning the key of his chamber^ he heard his 
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mother distinctly call Sam. Sie was tben at 
Litdi^eld ; but nothing ensued. 

Mr. Boswell one day said, ^* I do not know whe* 
ther there are any well-attested stories of the ap* 
pearance of ghosts. You know there is a famous 
account of the apparition of Mrs. Veal, prefixed 
to * Drelincoiirt onjDeath."' — Johnson. *^ I be- 
lieve, Sir» that is given up. I think the woman 
declared upon her death-bed that it was a lie.^ 
— B. ** This objection is made against the truth 
of ghosts appearing: that if they are in a state of 
happiness, it would be a punishment to them to 
return to this world ; and if they are in a istate of 
misery, it would be giving them a respite/' — J^- 
'^ Why, Siv^ as the happiness or misery of utiem^ 
bodied spirits does not depend upon plaice, but m 
intellectual, we cannot say that they are less tejtf 
py or less miserable by appearing upon eartn*^ 
It is wonderful, however, that fiv«i thousand years: 
have i\pw elapsed since the creation of the world,, 
and >sti)l it is usdecided whether or not there has' 
been' an inslance of the spirit of any person ap-^ 
pearing after death. All argument is against it^* 
but all belief is for it.** 

On the subject of our situation in a 'fufure^ 
state, be said, ^' The happiness of an untoi-*^ 
bodied spirit will consist in a consciousness ofi 
tbe favour of God^ in the contemplation of tr-utb^ 
ajsd in the possession of felicitating ideas*^'--^ 
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"But, Sir (said Mt. Boswell), is there any harm 
in our forming to ourselves conjectures as to the 
particulars of our happiness, though the scripture 
has said but very little on the subject? * We 
blow not what we shall be.' " — J. " Sir, there is 
no barm. What philosophy suggests to us on this 
topic is probable — what scripture tells us is certain. 
Dr. Henry More has carried it as far as philoso^ 
phy can. You may buy both his theological and 
philosophical works in two volumes folio, for about 
eight shillings," — B. " One of the most pleasing 
thoughts is, that we shall see our friends again.'' 
— kf. " Yes, Sir; but you must consider, tiaat 
when we- are become purely rational, many of 
oar friendships will be cut off. Many friendships 
are formed by a community of sensual pleasures : 
aM- these will be cut off. We form many friend- 
ships with bad men, because they have agreeable 
^alities, and they can be useful to us. — ^We 
form many fnendships by mistake, imaginings 
people to be different from what they really are.. 
After death, we shall see every one in a true 
tight. Then, Sir, they talk of our meeting our re- 
lations: but then all relationship is dissolved; and 
w^ shall have no regard for one person m^re than 
mother, but for their real value. However, we 
shall have either the satiafoctioii of meeting our 
Mends, or be satisfied without meiptitig them."-^ 
ff« *< Yet^ Sir, we see In tcnpture^ that Dive& 
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Still retained an anxious concern about his bre« 
thren." — J. " Why, Sir, we must either suppose 
that passage to be metaphorical, or hold with 
many divines, and all the Purgatorians, that de- 
parted souls do not all at once arrive at the 
utmost perfection of which they are capable.**— 
B. ^^ I think. Sir, that is a very rational supposi- 
tion." — J. " Why yes, Sir; but we do not 
know it is a true one. There is no harm in be- 
lieving it: but you must not compel others to 
make it an article of faith ; for it is not revealed.'* 
— jB. " Do you thinks Sir, it is wrong in a man 
who holds the doctrine of purgatory to pray for 
the souls of his deceased friends?" — J. " Why 
no, Sir.** — B. *^ I have been told, that in the 
Liturgy of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, 
there was a form of prayer for the dead.*'— i/.. 
'^ Sir, it is not in the Liturgy which Laud firamed- 
for the Episcopal Church of Scotland : if there is 
a Liturgy older than that, I should be glad to 
see it." — B. ^^ As to our employment in a. future 
state, the sacred writings say little. The Reve- 
lation, however, of St. John gives us many ideas, 
and particularly mentions music."— J. **- Why^ 
Sir, ideas must be given yon by means of some- 
thing which you know : and as to music, there 
are some pbilosofrfirai and divines who have 
maiotaiDed thai we shall not be spiritualized to 
such a degree, but that something of matter^ 
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yery much refined, will remain. In that case, 
music may make a part of our future felicity." 

In another conversation, Mr. Bos well men- 
tioned a kind of religious Robinhood Society, 
which met every Sunday evening at Coach- 
maker's Hall for free debate; and that the sub- 
ject for that night was the text wnich relates, 
with other miracles, that which happened at our 
Saviour's death, * And the graves were opened, 
and many bodies of the saints which slept arose, 
and came out of the graves after his resurrection, 
aod went into the holy city, and appeared unto 
many.' — Mrs. Hall observed, that it was a very 
cmious subject, and she should like to hear it 
discussed. ' Jc^nson (somewhat warmly) said, 
'^One would not go to stlfeh sC place to hear it,— 
one wottld- im^be seen in such a place-^to give 
donntenance to such" a meeting." — *^ But, Sir 
frtdd she to Johnson), I should like to hear yon 
diic^iss:it.'" He seemed reluctant to engage in 
it. She* talked of the resurrection of the human 
race iti general*, ahd maintained that We shall be 
raised' wich the same bodies. — " Nay, Madam 
(retuf (led Johnson), we see that it is not to be the 
saitie body ; for the Scripture uses the illustration 
of grain sown, and we know that the grain which 
grows is not the same with what is sown. You 
cannot suppose that we shall rise with a diseased 
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body ; it' is enough if there be such a sameness as 
to distinguish identity of person." 

The Reader will, no doubt, be desirous of learn- 
ing how Johnson supported that awful crisis, of 
which he, through life, expressed so much dread. 

In his last illness, with that native fortitude 
which amidst all his bodily distress and mental 
sufferings never forsook him, he asked Dr* 
Brocklesbv, as a man in whom he had ccmfi- 
dence, to tell him plainly whether he could re- 
cover, " Give me (said he) a direct answer." 
The 'Doctor having first asked him, if he could 
bear the whole truth, which way soever it might 
lead, and being answered that he could, declared 
that in his opinion he could not recover without 
a miracle. " Then (said Johnsodj^ will take no 
more physic, not even my opialjMi''" f^^ ^ \i^s^ 
prayed that I may render up my soul to Ql^ ; 
unclouded." In this resolution he persevet||i 
and at the same time used only the weakest kfMJi^ ' 
of sustenance. 

For some time before his death, all his fears 
were calmed and absorbed by the prevalence of 
his faith, and his trust in. the merits and propiti- 
ation of our Redeemer. He talked often about 
the necessity of faith in the sacrifice of the Re- 
deemer, as necessary, beyond all good works 
whatever, for the salvation of mankind. 
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The Doctor, from the time that he was certain 
his death was near, appeared to be perfectly re- 
signed, was seldom or never fretful or out of 
temper, and often said to his faithful servant, 
Francis Barber, who gave this account, " Attend, 
Francis, to the salvation of your soul, which is 
the object^ greatest importance." He also ex- 
plained to him passages in the Scripture, and 
seemed to have pleasure in talking upon reli* 
gious subjects. 

On Monday, the thirteenth of December, 1784, 
the day on which he died, a Miss Morris, 
daughter to a particular friend of his, called, and 
said to Francis, that she begged to be permitted 
to 'Me the Doctor, that she might earnestly re- 
qoflMt bim to give her his blessing. Francis went 
into the room, followed by the young lady, and 
delivered the message. The Doctor turned him- 
self in the bed, and said, — " God bless you, my 
dear!" These were the last words he spoke. 
His difficulty of breathing increased till about 
seven o'clock in the evening, w^fiD^Franciii and 
Mrs. Desmoulins, who were sitliMUt' ^h^ room, 
observing that the noise he madb^^iB breathing 
bad ceased, wentM^jthe bed side, and found that 
he was dead. \ m- -. 

About two days after his death, the following 
account was communicated to Mn Malone, in a 
letter by the Hon. John Byng; 

d2 
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'< I HAVE had a long conversation with Cawston, who sat u|» 
with Dr. Johnson, froni nine o'clock on Sunday evening, till ten 
o'clock on Monday morning. And from what I can gather from 
him, it should seem, that Dr. Johnson was perfectly composed; 
steady in hope, and resigned to death. At the interval of each 
hour, they assisted him to sit up in his bed, and move his legs, 
which were in much pain ; when he regularly addressed himself to 
fervent prayer: and though sometimes his voic^failed him, his 
senses never did during that time. The only sofcenance he re- 
ceived was cyder and water.' He said his mind was prepared, and 
the time to his dissolution seemed long. At six in the morning 
he enquired the hour, and on being informed, said, that all went 
on regularly, and he felt he had but a few hours to live. 

" At ten o'clock in the morning, he parted from Cawston, say- 
ing, * You should not detain Mr. Windham's servant. — I thank 
you: bear my remembrance to your master.' Cawston says, 
that no man could appear more collected, more devout, or less 
terrified at the thoughts of the approaching minute." 
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RIr. Boswell one day stated an anxious 
thought, by yrhich a sincere Christian might be 
distorbed, ey^ when conscious of having lived a 
good lifei :<cj<».&rjas consistent with human infir- 
mity; he migtit fear that he should afterwards 
fallaway, and be guilty of such crimes as would 
render all his former religion tain. Could there 
bej he asked, upon this awful subject, such a 
thing as balancihg of accounts? Suppose a man 
who has led a good life for seven years commits 
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in act of wickedness, and instantly dies; will his 
former good life have any effect in his favour? — 
** Sir (said Johnson), if a man has led a good life 
for stfven years, and then is hurried by passion to 
do what is wrong, and is suddenly carried off, de- 
pend upon it he will have the reward of his seven 
years' good life; God will not take a catch of 
him. Upon this principle Richard Baxter be- 
lieves that a suicide may be saved. If (said he) 
it should be objected, that what I maintain may 
encourage suicide, I answer, I am not to tell a lie 
to prevent it." — B, " But does not the text say, 
'As the tree falls, so it must lie?'" — J, '^ Yes, 
Sir; as the tree falls: but (after a little pause) — 
that is meant as to the general state of the tree, 
not what is the effect of a sudden blast." In 
short (as Mr. B. observes), he interpreted the ex- 
pression as referring to condition, not to position. 
The common notion, therefore, seems to be er- 
roneous; and Shenstonc's witty remark on Di- 
vines trying to give the tree a jerk upon a death- 
bed, to make it lie favourably, is not well- 
founded. 

While Johnson and Mr. Boswell stood in calm 
conference by themselves in a garden, at a pret- 
ty late hour, one serene, autumn night, looking 
up to the heavens, the discourse turned on the 
subject of a future state.- — ** Sir (said Johnson), I 
do not iniagine that all things v/'xW be m^^e Ov^iSix 
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to us immediately after death ; but that the ways 
of Providence will be explained to us very gra- 
dually.'* Mr. B. asked, whether, although the 
words of some texts of Scripture seemed strong 
in support of the dreadful doctrine of an eternity 
of punishment, we might not hope that the de- 
nunciation was figurative, and would not literally 
be executed. — Johnson replied, '^ Sir, you are to 
consider the intention of punishment in a future 
state. We have no reason to be sure that we 
shall then be no longer liable to offend against 
God. We do not know that even the angels are 
quite in a state of security; nay, we know that 
some of them have fallen. It may, therefore, 
perhaps be necessary, in order to preserve both 
men and angels, in a state of rectitude, that 
they should have continually before them the 
punishment of those who have deviated from it ; 
but we may hope, that by some other means a 
fall from rectitude may be prevented. Some of 
the texts of Scripture upon this subject are, as 
you observe, indeed strong ; but they may admit 
of a mitigated interpretation." He talked upon 
this awful and delicate question in a gentle tone, 
and as if afraid to be decisive. 

At another time, speaking of the inward light 

to which some methodists pretended, he said, it 

was a principle utterly incompatible with social 

or civil security. ** If a bmlu ^^wid he) pretends 
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to a principle of action of which I can know no- 
thing, nay, not so much as that he has it, but 
only that he pretends to it ; how cafi I tell what 
that person may be prompted to do? When a 
person professes to be governed by a written as- 
certained law, I can then know where to find 
him." 

Mrs. Knowles once mentioned, as a proselyte 
to Quakerism, Miss / , a young lady well 
known to Dr. Johnson, for whom he had shewn 
much affection; while she ever had, and still re- 
tained, a great respect for him. Mrs. Knowles 
at the same time took an opportunity of letting 
him know, ** that the amiable young creature 
was sorry at finding that he was offended at her 
leaving the chujrch of England, and embracing 
a simpler faith ;" and, in the gentlest and most 
persuasive manner, solicited his kind indulgence 
for what was sincerely a matter of conscience, 
Johnson said (frowning very angrily), ^' Madam, 
she is an odious wench. She could not have any 
proper conviction that it was her duty to change 
her religion, which is the most important of all 
subjects, and should be studied with all care, 
and with all the helps we can get. She knew no 
more of the Church which she left, and that 
which she embraced, than she did of the differ- 
ence between the Copernican and Ptolemaick 
lystems." — ^Mrs. Knowles, " Sl\e \va.d vVss. 
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New Testament before her." — Johnson. ** Ma-t 
dam, she could not understand the New Testa- 
ment, the ipost difficult book in the world, for 
which the study of a life is required." — ^Mrs. K. 
" It is clear as to essentials." — J. *^ But not as 
to controversial points. The heathens were easily 
converted, because they had nothing to give up; 
but we ought not, without very strong convic- 
tion indeed, to desert the rehgion in which we 
have been educated. That is the religion given 
you, the religion in which it may be said Provi- 
dence has placed you. If you live conscientious- 
ly in that religion, you may be safe; but error is 
dangerous indeed, if you err when you choose a 
religion for yourself." — Mrs. K. " Must we then 
go by implicit faith ?" — J. ** W^y, Madam, the 
greatest part of our knowledge is implicit faith ; 
and as to religion, have we heard all that a dis- 
ciple of Confucius, all that a Mahometan can say 
for himself?" He then rose again into passion, 
and attacked the young proselyte in the severest 
terms of reproach. Mr. Boswell observed, that 
the essential part of religion was piety, a devout 
intercourse with the Divinity; and that many a 
man was a Quaker without knowing it. 

A Quaker having objected to the ** observance 
of days, and months, and years," Johnson an- 
swered, ^* The Church does not superstitiously 
observe days, merely as days, but as memorials of 
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nnportant facts. Christmas might be kept as 
well iipon one day of the year as another; but 
there sliould be a stated day for commemorating 
the birth of our Saviour, because there is danger 
that what may be done on any day will be ne- 
glected.*' 

In a party one day, consisting only of Mr. 
Seward, Mr. Boswell, and the Doctor, Horace 
having been mentioned, Mr. Boswell said, 
" There is a great deal of thinking in his works. 
One finds there almost every thing but religion." 
— Seward. ^^ He speaks of his returning to it in 
his Ode Parens Deorum ciUtor*ei iffre^uens.'*^'-^ 
Johnson. " Sir, he was not in earnest; this was 
merely poetical." — Boswell. ** There are, I am 
afraid, many people who have no religion at 
al|.''_5'. " And sensible people too."— 7. " Why, 
Sir, not sensible in that respect. There must be 
either a natural or moral stupidity, if one lives in 
a total neglect of so very important a concern." 
— S. ** I wonder that there should be people 
without religion." — J. " Sir, you need not won- 
der at this, when you consider how large a pro- 
portion of almost every man's life is passed with- 
out thinking of it. I myself was for some years 
totally regardless of religion ; it had dropped out 
of my mind. It was at an early part of my life. 
Sickness brought it back, and I hope I have never 
lost it sinc&." — B< " My dear Sir, what a isvwjk. 
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tnust you have been without religion ! Why you 
must have gone on drinking, and swearing, and 
— ." /. (with a smile) ** I drank enough, and 
gwore enough, to be sure." — S. " One should 
think that sickness, anc' the view of death, would 
make more men religious." — J, ^* Sir, they do 
iiot know how to go about it; they have not the 
first notion. A man who has never had religion 
before, no more grows religious when he is sick, 
than a man who has never learnt figures can 
count when hfe has need of calculation." 

A gentleman was mentioned as being too ready 
to introduce religious discourse upon all occa- 
sions. Johnson observed, ** Why yes, Sir, he 
will introduce religious discourse without seeing 
whether it will end in instruction and improve- 
ment, or produce some prophane jest. He 
would introduce it in the company of ******, 
and twenty more such." 

Mr. Boswell mentioned the Doctor's excellent 
distinction between liberty of conscience and 
liberty of teaching *. Johnson said, "Consider, 
Sir; if you have children whom you wish to 
educate in the principles of the church of Eng- 
land, and there comes a Quaker who tries to per- 
vert them to his principles, you would drive 
^way the Quaker. You would not trust to the 

• Ante, -vol. \. p. ^ol . 
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predomination of right, which you believe is in 
your opinions; you would keep wrong out of 
their heads. Now the vulgar are the children of 
the State. If any one attempts to teach them 
doctrines contrary to what the State approves, 
the magistrate may and ought to restrain him/^-^ 
— ^y. ** Would you restrain private conversation, 
Sr?" — J. " Why, Sir, it is difficult to say where 
private conversation begins, and where it ends* 
If we three should discuss even the great ques- 
tion concerning the existence of a Supreme Be- 
ing by ourselves, we should not be restrained ; for 
that would be to put an end to all improvement : 
but if we should discuss it in the presence of ten 
boarding-school girls, and as many boys, I think 
the magistrate would do well to put us in the 
stocks, to finish the debate there." 

A gentleman once expressed a wish to go and 
live three years at Otaheite or New Zealand, 
order to obtain a full acquaintance with 
people so totally different from all that we have 
ever known, and be satisfied what pure nature 
can do for man. — Johnson. ** What could you 
learn. Sir? What can savages tell, but what they 
themselves have seen ? Of the past, or the invi- 
sible, they can tell nothing. The inhabitants of 
Otaheite and New Zealand are not in a state of 
pure nature ; for it is plain they broke off from 
some other people. Had they gio^tv o\>\. q>1 '^is;^ 
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ground, you might have judged of a state of purc^ 
nature. Fanciful people may talk of a mytho^ 
iogy being amongst them, but it must be inven- 
tion. They have once had religion, which has 
been gradually debased; and what account of 
their religion can you suppose to be learnt from' 
savages? Only consider, Sir, our own state: our 
religion i« in a book; we have an order of men 
whose duty it is to. teach it; we have one day in 
the week set apart for it, and this is in general 
pretty well observed; yet ask the first .ten gross* 
men you meet, and hear what they can tell of 
their religion." 

Mr. Murray one day praised the ancient philo- 
sophers for the candour and good humour with 
lyhich tbpse of different sects disputed with each 
other. ** Sir (sg,id Johnson) they disputed with 
good humour, because they were not in earnest 
as to religion, . Had the ancients been serious in^ 
their belief, we should not have h^ their Gods * 
exhibited in the manner we findHhem repre- 
sented in the Poets. The p^^ople would not 
have suffered it. They disputed with good hu- 
mour upon their fanciful theories, because they 
■were not interested in the truth of them; when a 
man has nothing to lose, he may be in good hu- 
mour with his opponent. Accordingly, you see 
in Lucian that the Epicurean, who argues only 
seg-aiJvelj, keeps his temper; the Stoick, who 
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has something positive to preserve, grows angry: 
Being angry with one who controverts an opinion 
which you value, is a n^essary consequence of 
the uneasiness which you feel. Every man who 
attacks my belief diminishes in some degree my 
confidence in it, and thereftnTfe makes me uneasy; 
and I am angry with himi who makes me uneasy. 
Those onlv who believed in revelation have been 
angry at having their faith called in question, 
because they only had ' something upon which 
they could rest as matter of fact." Mr. Mur- 
ray. " It seems to me that we are not angry at 
a man for cofntro verting an opinion which we be- 
lieve and value; we rather pity him."—^ Johnson. 
** Why, Sir; to be sure when you wish a man 
flo have that belief which you think is of infinite 
advantage, you .wish well to him; but your 
primary coifiHleration is your own quiet. If a 
madman were to come into this room with a stick 
in his hand, no doubt we should pity the state of 
his mind; but our primary consideration Would 
be to take care of ourselves. We should knock 
him down first, and pity him afterwards. No, Sir ; 
every man will dispute with great good humour 
upon a subject in which he is not interested. I 
will dispute very calmly upon the probability of 
another man's son being hanged; but if a nian 
zealously enforces the probability that my own son 
will be banged, I shall certainly uol \i^*\w^N^^ 
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good humour with him." Mr. Boswell added this 
illustration y " If a man endeavours to convince 
me that my wife, whooil love very much, and in 
whom I place great confidence, is a disagreeable 
woman, and is even unfaithful to me, I shall be 
very angry, for he .is putting me in fear of be- 
ing unhappy."— Murray. "But, Sir, trutli will 
always bear an examination." — Johnson. " Yes, 
Sir, but it is painful to be forced to defend it. 
Consider, Sir, how should you like, though con- 
scious of your innocence, to be tried before a 
jury for a capital crime, once a week." 

Talking of devotion, he said, " Though it be 
true that * God dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands,* yet in this state of being, our minds 
are more piously affected in places appropriate^^ 
to divine worship, than in others. Some people 
have a particular room in their hoivsie where they 
say their prayers ; of this I do not disapprove, as 
it may animate their devotion.*' 

He said also, " that to find a substitution for 
violated morality was the leading feature in all 
perversions of religion." 

A sectary being mentioned, who was a very 
religious man, and not only attended regularly 
on public worship with those of his communion, 
but made a particular study of the Scriptures, 
and even wrote a commentary on some parts of 
tbem, yet was known to be very licentious in in- 
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du]ging himself with women; maintaining that 
men are to be saved by faith alone, and that the 
Christian religion had not prescribed any fixed 
rule for the intercourse between the sexes;" 
Johnson said, " Sir, there is no trusting to that 
crazy piety." 

At another time he said, " The morality of an 
action depends on the motive from which we act. 
If I fling half a crown to a beggar with intention 
to break his head, and he picks it up and buys 
victuals with it, the physical effect is good ; but 
with respect to me the action is very wrong. So 
religious exercises, if not performed with an 
intention to please God, avail us nothing. As 
our Saviour says of those who perform them 
from other motives, * Verily they have their 
reward.' " 

A question being introduced as having been 
much agitated in the Church of Scotland, whe- 
ther the claim of lay-patrons to present ministers 
to parishes be well founded; and supposing 
it to be well founded, whether it ought to be 
exercised without the concurrence of the. peo- 
ple? Johnson said, the subject was well treated 
in the ^ Defence of Pluralities;' and although he 
• tliought that a patron should exercise his right 
with tenderness to the inclinations of the people 
of a parish, he was very clear as to his right. 
He then proceeded to dictate an argument at 
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large on the subject, as supposing the question 
to be agitated before the general assembly. 

On another occasion Mr. Boswell introduced a 
common subject of complaint, the very small 
salaries which many curates have, and main- 
tained, " that no man should be invested with 
the character of a clergyman, unless he has a se- 
curity for such an income as will enable him to 
appear respectable; that therefore a clergyman 
should not be allowed to have a curate, unless he 
gives him a hundred pounds a year; if he cannot 
do that, let him perform the duty himself." — 
Johnson observed, *^ To be sure, Sir, it is wrong 
that any clergyman should be without a reason- 
able income; but as the church revenues were 
sadly diminished at the Reformation, the clergy 
who have livings cannot afford, in many in- 
stances, to give good salaries to curates, without 
leaving themselves too little; and if no curate 
were to be permitted, unless he had a hundred 
pounds a year, their number would be very 
small, which would be a disadvantage, as then 
there would be no such choice in the nursery for 
the church, curates being candidates for the 
higher ecclesiastical offices, according to. their 
merit and good behaviour." He explained -the 
system of the English Hierarchy exceedingly 
well. " It is not thought fit (said he), to trust a 
man with the care of a paYvsU, till he has given 
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proof as a curate that he shall deserve snch a 
trust." This is an excellent theory; and if the 
practice were according to it, thie Church of 
England would be admirable indeed. Howevpr, 
as Dr. Johnson once observed as to the Univer- 
sities, bad practice does not infer that the constU 
tution is bad. 

The subject of the inequality of the livings of 
the clergy of England, and the scanty provisions 
of some of the curates, was resumed at another 
time ; when Johnson said, ** It cannot be helped. 
You must consider, that the revenues of, the 
clergy are not at the disposal of the State, like 
the pay of the army. Different men have found- 
ed different churches ; and some are better en- 
dowed, some worse. ■ The State cannot interfere 
and make an'§ll|ual division of what has been 
particularly appropriated. Now when a clergy- 
"MUi^bas but a small living, or even two small 
fivipf^s, he can afford very little to a curate.** 

Johnson's old fellow-collegian Mr. Edwards., 
who has been mentioned before, once expressed 
a wish that he had continued at college. John- 
son asked, *^ Why do you wish that, Sir ?" Ed- 
wards. ** Because I think I should have had a 
much easier life than mine has been. I should 
have been a parson, and had a good living, like 
Bloxam and several others, and lived comfort- 

VQL. IT. E 
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ably." — ^Johnson. ** Sir, the Kfe of a parson, of 
a conscientious clergyman, is iiot easy. I have 
always considered a clergyman as the father of a 
laFger family than he is able to maintain. I 
would rather have chancery suits upon my hands 
than the cure of souls. No, Sir, I do not envy 
a clergyman's life as an easy life, nor do I envy 
the clergyman who makes it an easy Hfe.** 

In one of Ms Journals was found the following 
scheme of life for Sunday : " Having lived (as he 
with tenderness of conscience expresses himself) 
not without an habitual reverence for the Sab- 
bath, yet without that attentio» to its religious 
duties which Christianity requires; 

*' To rise early, and in order to it, to go to sleep early on Satur- 

3. " To use some extraordinary devotiovwHhe morning. 

3. *' To examine the tenour of my life, and particular tt|fK 
last week} and to mark my advances in religion, or iwiijlfclli 
from it. ■ ^ "^ 

. 4. " To read the Scripture methodically with such hel^s a> 
are at hand. 

5. " To go to church twice. 

0. '* To read books of Divinity, either speculative or prac- 
tical. 

7. ** To instruct my family. 

8. *' To wear off by meditation any worldly soil contracted in 
the week." 

From another of hb Journals was transcribed 
what follows : 
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"At churchy Oct«— 65. 

" To avoid all singularity. 

*' To come in before service^ and compose my mind by medita- 
tion, or by reading some portions of scripture. 

" If I can hear the sermon to attend to it, unless attention be 
more troublesome than useful. 

" To consider the act ef prayer as a reposal of myself upon 
God, and a resignation of all into his holy hand.*' 




He sand he would not have Sunday kept with 
rigid severity and gloom, but with a gravity and 
simplicity of behaviour. 

Johnson and Mr. Boswell were once at Southill 
church together, and it being the first Sunday rf 
the month, and the holy sacrament administered, 
Mr. B. staid to partake of it. When he came 
afterwards into Dr. Johnson's room, the Doctor 
aaad, " You did right to stay and receive the 
communion; I had not thought of it." This 
seemed to imply that he did not choose to ap- 
proach the altar without a previous preparation ; 
as to wJiicli good men entertain different opi- 
nions, some holding that it is irreverent to par- 
take of that ordinance without considerable pre- 
meditation; others, that whoevei^' is a sincere 
christian, and in a proper frame of mind to dis- 
charge any oth^^ritual duty of our religion, may 
without scruple'^'^ischarge this most solemn one. 
A middle notion Mr. Boswell seems to believe to 
be the just one, which is, that communicants 
need not think a Jong train of pie^i^Xcsri \^^cvs 

£2 
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indispensably necessary; but neither should' tfaey 
raslily and lightly venture upon so awful and 
mysterious an institution. Christians must judge 
each for himself, what degree of retirement and 
self-examination is necessary upon each occa» 
sion. 

Being once (says Mr. B.) in a fraojji^of mind 
which, I hope for the fehcity of hum^ nature, 
many experience — in fine weather, — at the coun- 
try-house of a friend, — consoled and elevated by 
pious exercises, I expressed myself with an un- 
restrained fervour to my * Guide, Philosopher, 
and Friend.' " My dear Sir, I would fain be a 
good man; and I am very good now, I fear 
God and honour the King, I wish to do no ^l^ 
and to be benevolent to all mankind." '9Ie 
looked at me with a benignant indulgence; bat 
tQok occasion to give me wise and salutary cau- 
tion. ** Do not. Sir, accustom yourself to trust 
to impressions. There is a middle state of mind 
between conviction and hypocrisy, of which 
many are conscious. By trusting to impressions, 
a man may graduftUy come to yield to them, and 
at length be^nbject to them, so as not to be a 
free agent. A man who is iii^xbat state should 
not be suffered to live; if h#^iiiic1bres he cannot 
help acting in a particular v/ay, and is irresistibly 
impelled, there can be no confidence in him,, no 
more than in a tyger. But, Sir, no man. believes 
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himself to be impelled irresistibly; we 
he who says he believes it, lies. Favc 
pressions at particular moments, as tb ,.a-w ... 
of our souls, may be deceitful and dangerous. 
In general no man can be sure of his acceptancfe 
with God; some, indeed, may have had it revealed 
to them. St. Paul, who wrought miracles, may 
have had a miracle wrought on himself, and may 
have obtained supernatural assurance of pardon, 
and mercy, and beatitude; yet St. Paul, though 
he expresses strong hope, also expresses fear, 
lest having preached to others, he himself should 
be a cast-away." 

The opinion of a learned Bishop, as to therfe 
being merit in religious faith, being mentioned, 
Johnson said, " Why yes. Sir, the most licen- 
tious man, were hell open before him, would not 
take the most beautiful strumpet to his arms. 
We must, as the Apostle saj^s, live by faith, not 
by sight." 

Mr. Boswell talking of original sin in conse- 
quence of thie fall of man^ and of the atonement 
made by our Saviour, " With respect to original 
sin (said Johnson), the enquiry is not necessary; 
for whatever is the cause of human corruption, 
men are evidently and confessedly so corrupt, 
that all the laws of heaven and earth. are insuffi- 
cient to restrain them from crimes, 
** Whatever difficulty there m^.:^ t^ Vcv xfes^ 
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conception of vicarious punishments, it is ai:i 
opinion which has had possession of itiankind in 
all ages. There is no nation that has not used 
the practice of sacrifices. Whoever, therefore, 
denies the propriety of vicarious punishments, 
holds an opinion which the sentiments and prac- 
tice of mankind have contradicted from the be- 
ginning of the world. The great sacrifice for the 
sins of mankind was offered at the death of the 
Messiah, who is called in scripture, ^ The Lamb 
of God, that taketh away the sins of the world.* 
To judge of the reasonableness of the scheme: of 
redemption, it must be considered as necessary to 
the government of the Universe, that God should 
make known his perpetual and iri^cconcileable 
detestation of moral evil. He might indecid pu- 
nish, and punish only the offenders; but as the 
end of punishment is not revenge of crimes, but 
propagation of virtue, it was more becoming the 
Divine clemency to find another manner of pro- 
ceeding, less destructive to man, and at least 
equally powerful to promote goodness. The 
end of punishment is, to reclaim and warn. 
That punishment will both reclaim and warn, 
which shews evidently such abhorrence of sin in 
God, as may deter us from it, or strike us with 
dread of vengeance when we have committed it: 
this is eflfected by vicarious punishment. No- 
thing could more testify the opposition between 
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the nature of God and moral evil, or more amply 
display his justice to men and angels, to all orders 
and successions of beings, than that itC)vas neces- 
sary for the highest and purest nature, even for 
Divinity itself, to pacify the demands of venge- 
ance, by a painful death; of which the natural 
effect will be, that when justice is appeased, 
there is a proper place for the exercise of mercy; 
and that such, propitiation sl^all supply, in some 
degree, the imperfections of our obedience, and 
the efficacy of our repentance; for obedience and 
repentance, such as we can perform, are still ne- 
cessary. Our Saviour has told us, that he did not 
come to destroy the law, but to fulfil: to fulfil the 
typical law, by the performance of what those 
types had foreshewn; and the moral law, by pre- 
cepts of greater purity and higher exaltation. 

*' The peculiar doctrine of Christianity is that 
of an universal sacrifice, and perpetual propitia-^ 
tion. ' Otlier prophets only proclaimed the will 
and tlie threatenings of God. Christ satisfied his 
justice^. 

* Dr. Ogden, in his second Sermon ' On the Articles of the 
Christian Faith/ with admirable acuteness thus addresses the opr 
posers of that Doctrine, which accounts for the confusion, sin, 
and misery, which we find in this life: '* It would be severe io 
God^ you think, to degrade us to such a sad state as this for the 
offence of our first parents; but you can allow him to place us in 
it without any inducement. Are our calamities lessened for not 
being ascribed to Adam? If your condition be unhap^y^ is it nat 
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He said at another time, that the liolidays 6b* 
served by our church were of great use in re- 
ligion. ^ 

It was told Johnson, that Goldsmith had said 
that he had come too late into the world, for that 
Pope and other poets had taken up the places in 
the Temple of Fame; so that as but a few at any 
period could possess poetical reputation, a man 
pf genius could now hardly acquire it. " That 
(said Johnson) is one of the most sensible things I 
have ever heard of Goldsmith. It is difficult to 
get literary fame, and it is every day growing 
more difficult. Ah, Sir, that should make a man 
think of securing happiness in another world, 
which all who try sincerely for it may attain* 
In comparison of that, how little are all other 
tilings! The belief of immortality is impressed 
upon all men, and all men act under an impres- 
sion of it, however they may talk, and though 
perhaps they may be scarcely sensible of it." 

When Johnson paid a visit at Oxford, he sur- 
prized the company not a little, by acknowledg- 
ing, with a look of horror, that he was much op- 
pressed by the fear of death. The amiable Dr. 

«tiU unhappy, whatever was the occasion? with the aggravation 
of this reflection, that if it was as good as it was at first designed, 
there seems to be somewhat the less reason to look for its amend* 
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Adams suggested that God was infinitely good.— • 
Johnson. " That be is infinitely good, as far as 
the perfection of his nature will allow, I certainly 
believe ; but it is necessary for good upon the 
whole, that individuals should be punished. As 
to an individual therefore he is not infinitely 
good; and as I cannot be ^z^r^ that I have ful« 
filled the conditions on which salvation is grant-* 
ed, I am afraid I may be one of those wha 
shall be damned." — Dr. Adams. " What dp 
you mean by damned?" — k/.-i(piRSsionately and 
loudly) " Sent to Hell, Sir, and punished ever^ 
lastingly." — Dr. A. " I don'^t^Keve that doc- 
trine." — J, " Hold, Sir; do you believe that 
some will be punished at all ?"— Dr. ^. " Being 
excluded from Heaven will be a punishment; 
yet there may be no great positive suffering." — 
/. ** Well, Sir; but if you admit any degree of 
punishment, there is an end of your argument 
for infinite goodness simply considered ; for in- 
finite goodness would inflict no punishment 
whatever. There is not infinite goodness phy- 
sically considered ; morally there is." — Boswell, 
'' But may not a man attain to such a degree of 
hope as not to be uneasy from the fear of death?" 
— y. " A man may have such a degree of hope 
as to keep him quiet. You see I am not quiet, 
from the vehemence with which I talk ; but I do 
not despair." — Mrs. Adams. " Yom ?ie.«ai, ^\s.^ 
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to forget the merits of our Redeemer." — J, 
f* Madam, I do not forget the merits of my Re- 
deemer ;> but my Redeemer has said, that he will 
set some on his right hand and some on his left.'' 
He was in gloomy agitation, and said, ^^ FU 
have no more on't." If what has now been 
stated should be urged by the enemies of Chris* 
tianity^ as if its influence on the mind were not 
benignant, let it be remembered, that Johnson's 
temperament was melancholy, of which such 
direful apprfehttosions of futurity are often a 
eommon eflfeot**^- When he approached nearer 
to his awful charige, w^e have seen that his mind 
biec^me tranquil, and he exhibited as much forti* 
tude as becomes a thinking man in that situa* 
tidn. 

' From the subject of death they passed to dis* 
course of life, whether it was upon the whole 
ttiore happy or miserable. Johnson was decid* 
edly for the balance of misery. 

They then talked of the recent expulsion of 
six students from the University at Oxford, who 
were methodists, and would not desist from pub- 
lickly praying and exhorting. Johnson said, 
** Sir, that expulsion was extremely just and pro- 
per. What have they to do at an University 
who are not willing to be taught, but will pre- 
sume to teach? Where is religion to be learnt but 
nt an University? Sir, iViey were examined, and 



found to be mighty ignorant fellows." — Bos- 
well. ^' But was it not batd» Sir, to expdl 
them, for I aoi told they were good beings?"— 
Johnson. " Sir, I believe they might be good 
beings; but they were not fit to be in the Uni^ 
varsity of Oxford. A cow is a very good animal 
in the field; but we turn her out of a garden^^* 
This was an uncommonly happy illustration^ . 

Of preaching, and of the great success which 
those called Methodists have, Johnson said, 'f It 
is owing to their expressing themselves in a plain 
and familiar manner, which is the only way to do 
good to the common people, and which clergy- 
men of genius and learning ought to do from 
a principle of duty, when it is suited to their 
congregations; a practice for which they will 
be praised by men of sense. To insist against 
dmnkenncss as a crime, because it debases 
iPpson, the noblest faculty of man, would be 
of UQ service- to the common people; but to 
tell them that* they may die in a fit of drunk- 
enness, and shew them how dreadful that 
would be, cannot fail to make a deep impres- 
sion. When the Scotch clergy shall give up their 
homely manner, religion will soon decay in that 
country." 

He at another time repeated, that the esta- 
blished Clergy in general did not preach plain 
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enough; and that polished periods and glittering 
sentences flew oyer the heads of the common peo- 
ple, without any impression upon their hearts. 
Something might be necessary, he observed, to 
excite the affections of the common people, who 
were sunk in languor and lethargy, and therefore 
ha supposed that the new concomitants of n)e* 
thodism might probably produce so desirable an 
effect. The mind, like the body, he observed, 
delighted in change and novelty, and even in re- 
ligion itself courted new appearances and modi- 
fications. Whatever might be thought of some 
methodist teachers, he said, he could scarcely 
doubt the sinceritv of that man who travelled 
nine hundred miles in a month, and preached 
twelve times a week; for no adequate reward, 
merely temporal^ could be given for such indefa- 
tigable labour. j^ 
• Mr. Boswell once told him, that having d||P 
jected to keeping company wkb a notorious 
infidel, a firiend of his said to him, " I do not 
think that men who live laxly in the world, as 
you and I do, can with propriety assume such an 
authority. Dr. Johnson may, who is uniformly 
exemplary in his conduct. But it is not very 
consistent to shun an infidel to-day, and get 
drunk to morrow." — Johnson. " Nay, Sir, this 
is sad reasoning. Because a man cannot be 
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right in all things, is he to be right in Nothing? 
Because a man sometimes gets drunk, is he 
therefore to steal ? This jdoctrine would very 
soon bring a man to the gaSrows." 

After all, however, Mr. Bos well seems to think 
it a difficult question how far sincere Christians 
should associate with the avowed enemies of reli- 
gion; for, in the first place, almost every man's 
mind may be more or less * corrupted by evil 
communications f secondly, the world may very 
naturally suppose that they are not really in 
earnest in religion, who can easily bear its oppo- 
nents; and thirdly, if the profane find themselves 
quite well received by •the pious, one of the 
checks upon an open declaration of their in- 
fidelity, and one of the probable chances of ob- 
liging them seriously to reflect, which their being 
shunned would do, is removed. 

A gentleman *one day said, that in his opinic^ 
the character of an infidel was more detestable 
than that of a man notoriously guilty oft an 
atrocious crime. Another differed from- him, be- 
cause we are surer of the odiousness of the one^ 
than of the error of the other. — Johnson^. " Sir, 
I agree with him; for the infidel would be guilty 
of any crime, if he were inclined to it." — A gene- 
ral Officer asked him, what he thought of the spirit 
of infidelity, which was so prevalent. — J. " Sir, 
this gloom of infidelity, I hope, '\s o\A^ ^ \.\'?>xw:- 
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inent cloud pas^ng through the hemisphere^ 
which will soon be dissipated, and the sun break 
forth with his usual.splendour."*— " You think 
then (said the GenetW) tlmt they will change their 
principles like their clothes.'^-T-/. " Why, Sir, 
if they bestow no more thought on principles 
than on dress, it must be so.** • The General said, 
that " a great part of the fashionable infidelity 
was owing to a desire of shewing courage. Men 
who have no opportunity of shewing it as to 
things in this life, take death and futurity as ob- 
jects on which to display it." — J. ^^ That is 
mighty foolish affectation. Fear is one of the 
passions of human nature, of which it is impossi* 
ble to divest it." 

Mr. B. mentioned to Dr. Johnson, that David 
Hume*s persisting in his infidelity when he was 
dying shocked him much. — Johnson. " Why 
should it shock you. Sir? Hume owned he had 
never read the New Testament with attention. 
Here thcfBftwas a man who had been at no pains 
to inquire into the truth of religion, and had 
continually turned his mind the other way. It 
was not to be expected that the prospect of 
death would alter his way of thinking, unless God 
should send an angel to set him right." — ^Mr. B. 
said, he had reason to believe that the thought of 
annihilation gave Hume no pain. — J. " It was 
not so, Sir. He had a vanity in being thought 
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easy. It is more probable that be should assume 
an appearance of ease, than that so very impro- 
bable a thing should be, as a man not afraid of 
going (as, in spite of his delusive theory, he can- 
not be sure but he may go) into an unknown 
state, and not being uneasy at leaving all he 
knew. And you are to consider, that upon his 
own principle of annihilation he had no motive 
to speak the truth." 

At another time Mr. B. expressed a wish to 
have the arguments for Christianity always in 
readiness, that his religious faith might be as firm 
and clear as any proposition whatever, so that he 
need not be under the least uneasiness when it 
should be attacked. Johnson said, " Sir, you 
cannot answer all objections. You have demon- 
stration for a First Cause: you see he must be 
good as well as powerful, because there is nothing 
to make him otherwise, and goodness of itself is 
preferable. Yet you have against this, what iii 
very certain, the unhappiness of human life; 
This, however, gives us reason to hope for 
a future state of compensation, that there may 
be a perfect system. But of that we were not 
sure till we had a positive revelation."—" I 
told him (adds Mr. 6.) that his ^Rasselas' had 
often made me unhappy ; for it represented the 
misery of human life so well, and so convincing- 
ly to a thinking mind^ that i€ at aik^ ^om^^ >^^ 
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impression wore off, and I felt myself easy, I be-^ 
gan to suspect some delusion." 

His profound adoration of the Great First 
Cause was such as to set him above that " Phi- 
losophy and vain deceit," with which men of 
narrower conceptions have been infected. He 
used strongly to maintain, that " what is right is 
not so from any natural fitness, but because God 
wills it to be right." 

Of a gentleman who was mentioned, he said, 
** I have not met with any man for a long time 
who has given me such general displeasure. He 
is totally unfixed in his principles, and wants to 
puzzle other people." — Mr. B. said, his princi- 
ples had been poisoned by a noted infidel writer ; 
but that he was, nevertheless, a benevolent good 
man.— Johnson. *^ We can have no dependance 
upon that instinctive, that consitutional goodness 
which is not founded upon principle. I grant 
you tliat such a man may be a very amiable 
member of society. I can conceive him placed 
in such a situation, that he is not much tempted 
to deviate from what is right; and as every man 
prefers virtue, when there is not some strong in* 
citement to transgress its precepts, I can cou-r 
ceive him doing nothing wrong. But if such a 
man stood in need of money, I should not like to 
trust him ; and I should certainly not trust 
Jjim with young ladles, Cot there there is 
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always, temptation. Hume and other sceptical 
innovators are vain men, and will gratify them- 
selves at any expence. Truth will not aiJord 
sufficient food to their vanity ; so they have be- 
taken themselves to error. Truth, Sir, is a cow 
which will yield such people no more milk, and 
so they are gone to milk the bull. If I could 
have allowed myself to gratify my vanity at the 
expence of truth, what fame might I have ac- 
quired. Every thing which Hume has advanced 
against Christianity had passed through my mind 
long before he wrote. Always remember this, 
that after a system is well settled upon positive 
evidence, a few partial objections ought not to 
shake it. The human mind is so limited that it 
cannot take in all the parts of a subject, so that 
there may be jMpctions raised against any thing. 
Inhere are objections against a plenum^ and ob- 
Wjt||^s against a vacuum; yet one of them must 
qlitainly be true." 

Hume's argument against the belief of miracles 
being mentioned, * that it is more probable the 
witnesses to the truth of them are mistaken, or 
speak falsely, than that the miracles should be 
true,* Johnson said, ^* Why, Sir, the great dif- 
ficulty of proving miracles should make us very 
cautious in believing them. But let us consider; 
although God has made Nature to operate by 
certain fixed laws, yet it is not unreasonable t<^ 
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think that he may suspend those lal^B, in order to 
establish a system highly advantageous to man- 
kind. Now the Christian religion is a most 
beneficial system, as it gives us light and cer- 
tainty where we were before in darkness and 
doubt. The miracles which prove it are attested 
by men who had no interest in deceiving us; but 
who, on the contrary, were told that they should 
suffer persecution, and did actually lay dowti 
their lives in confirmation of the truth of the 
facts which they asserted. Indeed, for some 
centuries the heathens did not pretend to deny 
the miracles; but said they were performed by 
the aid of evil spirits. This is a circumstance (rf 
great weight. Then, Sir, when we take the 
proofs^ derived from propheciej^ivhich have beea 
so exactly fulfilled, we have *^ft^t satisfactory 
evidence. Supposing a miracle possible, as to 
which, in my opinion, there can be no doubly ^tN 
have as strong evidence for the miracles in ^t^ 
port of Christianity, as the nature of the thing 
admits." 

Talking of those who denied the truth of 
Christianity, he said, " It is always easy to be on 
the negative side. If a man were now to deny 
that there is salt upon the table, you could not 
reduce him to an absurdity. Cdme, let us try 
this a little further. I deny that Canada is taken, 
i^d I ckn support my denial by pretty good ar- 
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guments. The French are a much more numer- 
ons people than we; and it is not likely that they 
would allow us to take it.—* But the ministry 
have assured us, in all the formality of the Ga« 
zette, that it is taken.' — ^Very true. But the mi- 
nistry have put us to an enormous ex pence by 
the war in America, and it is their interest to 
persuadew that we have got something for our 
money. — ^ But the fact is confirmed by thousands 
of men who were at the taking of it.'-^Ay, but 
these men have still more interest in deceiving 
us. They don't want you should think the 
French have beat them, but that they have beat 
the French. — ^Now suppose you should go over 
and find that it is really taken, that would only 
4j|fi^ yourself; for when you come home we 
iMP not believe you. We will say you have 
been bribed. Yet, Sir, notwithstanding all tliese 
plausible objections, we have no doubt that 
Canada is reaUy ours. Such is the weight of 
common testimony. How much stronger are the 
evidences of the Christian religion?'* 

Mr. B. once acknowledged to Johnson, that 
though educated very strictly in the principles of 
religion, he had for some time been misled into a 
certain degree cf infidelity; but that he was 
come now to a better way of thinking, and was 
fully satisfied-of the truth of the Christian revela* 
tioft, though be was not clear aa lo ewrj ^^^^kcX 
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considered to be orthoclox. Being at all times 
a curious examiner of the human, mind, and 
pleased with, an undisguised display of what 
bad passed in it, Johnson called to him with 
warmth, and said, " Give me your hand; I have 
taken a liking to you.*' He then began to de- 
scant upon the force of testimony, and the little 
we could know of final causes; so 4|||t the ob- 
jections of, Why was it so? or. Why was it not 
so? ought not to disturb us: adding, that he him- 
self had at one period been guilty of a temporary 
neglect of religion ; but that it was not the result 
uf argument, but mere absence of thought. 

After having given credit to reports of his 
bigotry, the reader will be agreeable surprized at 
hearing Johnson expressing the following vei 
beral sentiment, which has the additional vali 
obviating an objection to our holy religion, 
founded* upon the discordant tenets of Christiaos 
themselves: ** For my part, Sir, I think all Chris- 
tians, whether P&piBts or Protestants, agree in 
the essential articles, and that their differences 
are trivial, ^ii^Aer jpolitical than rehgious.*' 

At anotha^^he observed, " The Christian 
religion has vSy 'strong evidences. It, indeed, 
appears in some degree stranM to reason; but 
in History we have undoutlpB^^facts, against 
which, in reasbning d priori, we Imve more argu* 
ments tbkn we have for them; bat then, testi- I 
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mony has great weight, and caste the balance. I 
would recommend to every man whose faith is 
yet unsettled, Grotius, Dr. Pearson, and Dr. 
Clarke." 

Again: *^ As to the Christian religion, besides 
die strong evidence which we have for it, there is 
a balance in its favour from the number of great 
men who have been convinced of its truth, after a 
serious consideration of the question. Grotius 
was an acute man, a lawyer, a man accustomed 
to examine evidence, and he was convinced. 
Grotius was not a recluse, but a man of the 

world, who certainly had no bias to the side of 
religion. Sir Isaac Newton set out an infidel, 
und came to be a very firm believer.' 

Johnson said, " No honest man could be a 
Deist; for no man could be so after a fair examin. 
ation of the proofs of Christig-iiity." Hume was 
mentioned. — Johnson. " No, Sir, Hume owned 
to a clergyman in the bishopric of Durham^ that 
he had never read the New Testament with at- 
tention." 

Talking of the Roman Catholic religion, John- 
son said, '^ In the barbarous ages. Sir, priests and 
people were equally deceived; but afterwards 
there were gross corruptions introduced by the 
Clergy, such as indulgencies to priests to have 
concubines, and the worship of images, not, 
indeed, inculcated, but knowingly permitted " 
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Talking one day of Dr. Johnson's unwilling- 
ness to belieVe extraordinary things, Mr. B. ven* 
tared to say, ^^ Sh*, yon come near Hume's argu- 
ment against miracles, ' That it is more pro- 
bable witnesses should lie, or be mistaken, than 
that they should happen.' " — ^Johnson. " Why^ 
Sir, Hume, taking the proposition simply, is 
right. But the Christian reyelation is not 
proved by the miracles alone, but as connected 
^ith prophesies, and with the doctrines in con- 
firmation of which the miracles were wrought." 

He repeated his observation, that the difier- 
ences among Christians are really of no conse- 
quence. " For instance (said he), if a Protestant 
objects to a Papist, ' You worship images;' the 
Papist can answer, * I do not insist on your doing 
it; you may be a very good Papist without it: I 
do it only as a help to my devotion." It was 
observed, that the great article of Christianity 
was the revelation of immortality. Johnson ad- 
mitted it. 

Mr. Boswell had hired a Bohemian as his ser- 
vant while he remained in London, and being 
much pleased with him, asked Dr. Johnson 
whether his being a Roman Catholic ought to 
prevent his taking him- to Scotland. — " Why no, 
Sir (said Johnson). If he has no objection, you 
can have none." — Boswell. ** So, Sir, you 
are no great enemy to the Roman Catholic reli- 



gLon." — Johnson. " No, more. Sir, than to the 
Presbyterian religion." — B. *> You are joking." 
r-%/. " No, Sir, I really think so. !fifay. Sir, of 
the two I prefer the Popish." — B, " How so, 
Sii'?" — J. **Why, Sir, the Presbyterians have 
no churchy no apostolical ordination." — B» 
** Apd do you think that absolutely essential. 
Sir?" — J. " Why, Sir, as it was an apostoUcal 
ioatitution, I think it is dangerous to be without 
it. And, Sir, the Presbyterians have no pubUc 
worship: they have no form of prayer in which 
they know they are to join. — They go to hear a 
man pray, and are to judge whether they will 
join with him.": — B. " But, Sir, their doctrine is 
the* same with that of the Church of £ngland. 
Their confession of faith, and the thirty-nine 
articles, contain the same points, even the doc- 
trine of predestination." — J. ** Why, yes. Sir; 
predestination was a part of the clamour of the 
times, so it is mentioned in our articles, but with 
as little positivencss as could be." — B. ** Is it ne- 
cessary, Sir, to believe all the thirty-nine ar- 
ticles?" — /. " Why, Sir, that is a question 
which has been much agitated. Some have 
thought it necessary that they should all be be- 
lieved; others have considered them to be only 
articles of peace, that is to say, you are not to 
preach against them.'*-ri5. " It appears to me, 
Sir,- that predestination, or what is equivalent to 
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it, cannot be avoided, if we hold an unirenal 
prescience in the Deity."—/, " Why, Sir, does 
not God ^ery day see things going on without 
preventing them?" — B. "True, Sir; but if a 
thing be certainly foreseen, it must be fixed, and 
cannot happen otherwise; and if we apply this 
consideration to the human mind, there is no free 
will, nor do I see how prayer can be of any 
avail." Dr, Johnson mentioned Dn Clarke, and 
Bishop Bracbhall on Liberty and Necessityj and 
bid Mr. B. read South's Sermons on Praver, but 
avoided the question which has excruciated phi- 
losophers and divines, beyond any other. *^4 
did not (says Mr. B.) press it further, when I 
perceived that he was displeased, and * shrnnk 
froqfi any abridgement of an attribute usually 
ascribed to the Divinity, however irreconciiable 
in its full extent with the grand systeni of mo- 
ral government. His supposed orthodoxy here 
cramped the vigorous powers of his understand- 
ing. He was confined by a chain which early 
imagination and long habit made him think 
massy and strong, but which, had he ventured 
to try, he could at once have snapt asunder.** 
Mr. B. proceeded: " What do you think, Sir, of 
Purgatory, as believed by the Roman Catholics?" 
— /. ** Why, Sir, it is a very harmless doctrine. 
They are of opinion that the generality of man- 
Awd are neither so obstinately wvcVsA ^v^ to ^^ 
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wcrre everlasting punishment, nor so good astb 
merit being admitted into the society of blessed 
spifits; and therefore that God is graciously 
pleased to allow of a middle state, where they 
may be purified by certain degrees of suffering. 
You see, Sir, there is nothing unreasonable in 
this." — B.^^' But then, Sir, their masses for the 
dead?" — J. " Why, Sir, if it be once established 
that there are souls in purgatory, it is as propei* 
to pray for them, as for our brethren of mankind 
who are yet in this life." — B. " ISl© idolatry of 
the Mass?"—/. ^* Sir, there is tio-jadofatry in the 
Mass. They believe God to be^tfeei^e, and they 
adore him. "-^5. " The worship of Saints?"— /. 
^* Sir, they do not worship Saints; they invbke 
them ; they only ask their prayers. I am talking 
tfli this time of the doctrines of the Church of 
Rome. I grant you that in practice y Purgatory 
is made a lucrative imposition, and that the peo* 
pie do become idolatrous as they recommend 
themselves to the tutelary protection of particular 
saints. I think their giving the sacrament only 
in one kind is criminal, because it is contrary to' 
the express institution of Christ, and I wonder 
how the Council of Trent admitted it." — B/ 
^* Confession?" — J. " Why, I don*t know but 
that is 3 good thing. The Scripture says, 
^ Confess your faults one to another;* and the 
priests confess as well as the laity. TV\e\!i\X. \svw«X. 
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be cpnaderedy that their absolution is ooly upon 
Tepent^nce, and often upoi^ penance also. Yqu; 
think your sins may be forgiven without pe-^ 
nance, upon repentance alope.'* I thus ventured 
to mention all the common objections against the 
Homan Catholii? Church » that I might hear sq 
great a man upon them. What he said is here 
accurately recorded. But it is not improfai^e 
that if one had taken the other side, he mighl 
have reasoned differently.'' 

It must however be mentioned, that he had ^■ 
respect fpr *^ . the old religiariy^ as the mild 
M^lancthon <^led that of the Roman Catholic 
Church, even while he was exerting himself for 
its refprmation in some particulars. . Sir William 
Scott tells, that he heard Johnson say, ** A man 
who is converted from Protestantism to Popery^ 
ipay be sincere: he part? with nothing: he is opiy 
superadding to what he already had. But a con- 
r^t. fcom Popery to Protestantism, gives up so 
qtuch of what he has held as sacred as any thing 
that he retains; there is so much laceration of mmd 
in such a conversion, that it can hardly be sincere 
and lasting." The truth of this reflection may 
be confirmed by many and eminent instances, 
some of which will occur to most readers. 

Again, talking of the Roman Catholic religion^ 
«nd how little difference there was in, essential 
matters between ours and. it, Johnson said, 
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*^ True, Sir : all denominations of Christians 
have really little difference in point of doctrine, 
though they may differ widely in external formd. 
There is a prodigious difference between the ex- 
ternal form of one of our Presbyterian churches 
in Scotland, and a church in Italy ; yet the doC^ 
trine taught is essentially the same/' 

The petition to Parliament for removing the 

imbscription to the Thirty-nine Articles was 

mentioned. Johnson observed, ** It was soon 

thrown out. Sir, they talk of not making boys 

at the University subscribe to what they do not 

miderstand: but they ought to consider, that our 

Universities w«re founded to bring up members 

for the Church of England, and we must not 

supply our enemies with arms from our arsenal. 

No, Sir, the meaning of subscptbing is not that 

they fully understand all the articles, but that 

Ibey will adhere to the Church of England. Now 

take^it in th\a0lkyj and suppose that they should 

only, subscribe their adherence to the Church 

of England, there would be still the same difH- 

Gulty; for still the young men would be subscribe 

iog to what they do not understand. For if you 

should ask them, what do you mean by the Church of 

England? Do you know in what it differs from the 

Presbjrterian Church? from the Romish Church? 

from the Greek Church ? from the Coptic Church ? 

they could not tell you. So, Sir, \t eo\si<^ \a^ >^x^ 
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same tbing."-^J?, ^/ But would it not be suffix 
cient to subscribe^the Bible ?" — J. " Why, no, 
Sir; for all sects wiU subscribe the Bible, nay, the 
Mahometans will subscribe the Bible; for the 
Mahometans acknowledge Jesus Christ, as well as' 
Moses ; but maintain that God sent Mahomet as a 
still greater prophet than either." " 

Johnson's profound reverence for the Hier- 
archy made him expect from Bishops the highest 
degree of decorum; he was offended even at 
tlieir going to taverns: ^* A bishop (said he) has 
nothing to do at a tippling house. It is not indeed 
inmioral in him to go to a tavern ; neither would 
it be immoral in him to whip a top in Grosvenor- 
square; but if he did, I hope the boys would fall 
upon him, and apply the whip to him. There 
are gradations in conduct; there is morality j de- 
cency, propriety. None of these should be viqijk 
Iftted by a bishop. A bishop should not go toTW 
house where he may meet a youog^^low leaiiing 
out a wench." 

• He also disapproved of bishops going to routSj 
at least of their staying at them longer than their 
presence commanded respecti He mentioned a 
particular bishop. ** Fob ! (said Mrs. Thrale) 

the Bishop of ^ is never minded at a 

rout." — BoswELL. " When a bishop placea him- 
self in a situation where he has no distinct cha- 
lu:ter,- andis of no conseqv\ewce, be degrades :tbe 
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dignity of his order."--JroHNsoN. "Mr. BosweU, 
Madam,; has said it a6 correctly as it couldybe." 

Nor was it only io thq dignitaries of the 
Church that Johnson re^[|ired a particular de- 
corum and delicacy of behaviour: he justly con- 
sidered that the'ClergJr, as persons set apart fifi: 
the sacred ofEce of serving at the altar, and im- 
pressing the minds of men with the awful con- 
cerns of a future state, should be somewhat more 
serious than the generality of mankind, and have 
a suitable composure of manners. A due sense 
of the dignity of their profession, independent of 
higher motives, will ever prevent them from los- 
ing their distinction in ^n indiscriminate socia- 
lity; and did such as affect this know how much 
it lessens them in- the eyes of those whom they 
tjhink to please by it, they would feel themselves 
much mortified. 

Johnson and his friend Beauclerk wereooce 
together in company with several clergymen, 
'who thought that they should appear, to* advan- 
tage by assuming the lax jollity of fiMt ^'ih^ 
world; which, as it may be observed in sinubur 
cases, they carried to a noisy excess. Johnson, 
who they expected would be entertained, * sat 
grave and silent for some time; at last, turning 
to Beauclerk, he said, by no means in a whisp^, 
** This merriment of parsons is mightily ofieusivis/' 

£ven the dress of a ckrgY\n8kU ^Actf^ra^jk \m(<.>sw 
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character, and nothing <cm. -be more despicable 
than conceited attempts at avoiding the appear^ 
ance of the cl^cal order; attempts, which are 
as inelfettual as tb^are pitiful. Dr. Portents, 
now Bishop of London, in his excellent charge 
when presiding over tlie diocese of Chester, 
jnstly animadverts npoti this subject; and observes 
of a reverend fop, that hn '^ can be but ba)f a 

beau.'^ 

Addison, in ** The Spectator," has given a 
fine portrait of a clergyman, who is supposed to 
be a member of his Club; and Johnson has exhi- 
bited a model, in the character of Mr. Mudge, 
which has escaped th^ collectors of his works, 
bat^which he owned to Mr. Boswell, and which 
indeed he shewed to Sir Joshua Reynolds at the 
time when it was written. It bears the genuiM 
marks of Johnson's best manner, and is as fcJ- 
lews: 

*' The Reverend Mr. Zachariah Mudge, Prel 
bendary oi Exeter, and Vicar of St. Andrew's iii 
PlymoudU^ a man equally eminent for his virtues 
a^d abilities, and at once beloved as a com- 
panion, and reverenced as a pastor. He had 
that general curiosity to which no kind of know- 
ledge is indifferent or superfluous; and that ge- 
neral benevolence by which no order of men is 
hated or despised. 
"'Hh /yrineiples both «f tVvw3t^\\t «i\dL «.c^u 
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were great and comprehensive. By a solicitous 
examination of objections, and judicious com* 
parison of opposite arguments, he attained what 
enquiry never gives but to industry and perspi- 
cuity, a firm and unshaken settlement of convict 
tion. But his firmness was without asperity; for 
knowing with how miich difficulty truth was 
sometimes found, he did not wonder that many 
missed it. 

" The general course of bis life was deter- 
mined by his profession: he studied the sacred 
volumes in the original languages ; with what <ti«- 
ligence and success, his * Notes upon the Psalms* 
give sufficient evidence. He once endeavoured 
to add the knowledge of Arabic to that of 
Hebrew; but finding his thoughts too much di- 
verted from other studies, after some time desisted 
from his purpose. 

'* His discharge of parochial duties was exem* 
plary. How his Sermons were composed, may 
be learned from the excellent volume which he 
has given to the public; but how they were 
delivered can be known only to those who heard 
them; for as he appeared in the pulpit, words 
will not easily describe him. His delivery, though 
unconstrained, was not negligent, and though 
forcible, was not turbulent; disdaining anxious 
nicety of emphasis, and laboured artifice of 
action, it captivated the beaTec \>7 ite taxsqct^ 
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dignity, it roused the sluggish, and fixed the 
volatile, and detained the mind upon the subject, 
without directing it to the speaker. 

" The grandeur and solemnity of the preacher 
did not intrude upon his general behaviour; at 
the table of his friends he was a companion com- 
,municative and attentive, of unaffected manners, 
of manly cheerfulness, willing to please, and 
easy to be pleased. His acquaintance was uni- 
versally solicited, and his presence obstructed 
DO enjoyment which religion did not forbid. 
Though studious he was popular; though argu- 
mentative he was modest; though inflexible he 
was candid; and though metaphysical yet or- 
thodox.'* 

Johnson, speaking of religious seclusion, said, 
"If convents should be allowed at all, they 
should only be retreats for persons unable to 
serve the public, or who have served it. It is 
pur first duty to serve Society, and after we have 
done that we may attend wholly to the salvation 
of our own souls. A youthful passion for ab« 
sikracted devotion should not be encouraged. It 
is as unreasonable for a man to go into a Carthu*" 
ftian convent for fear of 'bdog immoral, as for a 
nan to cut off his hand^ for fear he should steal 
There is indeed great resolution in the im* 
mediate act of dism^nibering himself; but when 
^bat JM OJDce done, he has no longer any liierit; 
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for though it is out of his power to steal, yet he 
may all his life be a thief in his heart. So when 
a man has once become a Carthusian, he is 
obliged to continue so, whether he chooses it or 
not. Their silence too is absurd. We read in 
the Gospel. of the Apostles being sent to preach, 
but not to hold their tongues. All severity that 
does not tend to increase good, or prevent evil, 
is idle. I said to the Lady Abbess of a convent, 
* Madam, you are here, not for the love of 
virtue, but the fear of vice.* She said, she should 
remember this as long as she lived.'* It was, 
perhaps, hard to give her this view of her situa* 
tion, when she could not help it; and, indeed, ^ye 
may wonder at the whole of what he sai<^ on this 
subject, becaAe both in his ^^ Rambler*' and 
** Idler," he treats religious austerities with much 
solemnity of respect. 

To a young clergyman in the country. Dr. 
Johnson gave the following valuable advice, 
which may be not unuseful, we think, to Divines 
in general : 

** You are afraid of falling into some impro- 
prieties in the daily service by reading to an 
juidience that requires no exactness. Your fear, 
I hope, secures you from danger. They who 
contract absurd habits are such as have no fear. 
It is impossible to do the same thing very often, 
without some peculiarity of manner; but that 
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manner oiay be good or bad, and a little car6: Trill 
at least preserve it from beii^ bad : to make it 
good, there must, I think, ,be something of na* 
tural or casual felicity, \vhich cannot be taught. 

'^ Your present method oif making your 
sermons seems very judicious. Few frequent 
preachers can be supposed to have sermons more 
their own than yours will be. Take care tore* 
gister, some where or other, the authors from 
whom your several ^liscourses are borrowed; and 
do not imagine that you shall always remember, 
even what, perhaps, you now think it imposttUe 
to forget. 

" My advice, however, is, that you attempt, 
from ti|g[ie to time, an original sermon; and in 
the labour of composition, do nofr. burthen yeur 
mind with too much at once ;. do not exact from 
yourself at one eflFort of excogitation, propriety 
of thought, and elegance of expression. Invent 
first, and then embellish. The production 6f 
something, where nothing was before, is an act 
of greater energy, than the expansion or decora- 
tion of the thing produced. Set down diligently 
l^our thoughts as they rise in the first words that 
occur; and, when you have matter, ycm will 
easily give it form : nor, perhaps, will this me- 
thod be always necessary; for by babit^ your 
thoughts and diction will flow together. - 

^^ TJie composition of sermons is^not vevy di^ 
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iieult: .the divisions not only he]p ^he memory 
«f the hearer, but direct the judgment of the 
-writer; they supply sources of invention, and 
keep every part in its proper place. 

** What I like least is your account of manners 
in your parish ; from which I find that it has 
been longfl^ieglected by the parson. The Dean 
of Carlisle, when he was a little rector in North- 
amptonshire, told me, that it might be discerned 
whether or no there was a clergyman resident in , 
a parish, by the civil or savage manner of a peo- 
ple. Such a congregation as yours stands in 
need of much reformation, and I would not have 
you think it impossible to reform them. A very 
8»^^ge parish was civilized by a decayed gentle- 
;'#iiin)an, who came ampng them to teach a petty 
school. My learned friend Dr. Wheeler of Ox- 
ford, when he was a young man, had the care of 
a neighbouring parish for fifteen pounds a year, 
which he was never paid; but be counted it a 
convenience that it compelled hiitt^to make a ser- 
■mon weekly. One woman he coQJki not bring to 
the communion; and when he- reproved or ex- 
•horted her, she only answered, that she was no 
I scholar* He was advised to set some good 
: woman or man 6f the parish, a little wiser than 
^heraelfy to talk to her in a language level to her 
mind. — Such honest, I may call ibem holy arti- 
fices, i|aw% be practised by every /!^tet^g^fEDAxi% ^^^ 

G 2 
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all means must be tried by which souls may b^ 
saved. Talk to your people, however, as much 
as you can; and you will find, that the more 
frequently you converse with them upon reli- 
gious subjects, the more willingly they will at- 
tend, and the more submissively they.*will learn. 
A clergyman's diligence always nMces him 
venerable," 
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Talking of History, Johnson said,*" We 
may know historical facts to be true, as we 
know facts in common hfe to be true. Mt 
are generally unknown. We cannot trust to the 
characters we find in history, unless when they 
are drawn by those who knew the persons; as 
those for i&stimce by Sallust and Lord Claren- 
don."'^ r .->., . 

" Great sMfk^imi (he said) were not requisite 
for an histoiS^ll^^ for in historical composition^ 
all the great p<:^ers of the human mind are 
quiescent. He has facts rea^j^^jto his hands; so 
there is no exercise of inventii^' Imagination is 
not required in any high degree; only about as 
ikiuch as i^'Olfted. in the lower kinds of poetry. 
^/|M?jpe/7)9ti^otiy accuracy, and qolouring will fit 
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a man for the task, if he can give the application 
which is necessary." 

After remarking that, ** There are few writers 
who havie gained any reputation by recording 
their own actions," he observed, 

** We may reduce the Egotists to four classes^ 
In i\\% first we have Julius Caesar; he relates his 
own transactions, but he relates them with pecu- 
liar force and dignity, and his narrative is sup- 
ported by the greatness of his character and at- 
chievemcnts. In the second class we have Mar- 
cus Antoninus; this writer has given us a series 
of reflections on his own life; but his sentiments 
are so noble, his morality so sublime, that his 
meditations are universally admired. In the 
third class we have some others of tolerable cre- 
dit, who have given importance to their own 
private history by an intermixture of hterary 
anecdotes, and the occurrences of their own 
times; the celebrated Huetius has published an 
entertaining volume upon this plan, * De rebus 
ad dim peiiHinentibus,^ In the fourth class we 
have the journalists, temporal and spiritual; 
Elias Ashmole, William Lilly, George Whitfield, 
John Wesley, and a thousand other old women 
and fanatick writers of memoirs and meditar 
tions." 

'* Lord Hailes's ^ Annals of Scotland' (said he) 
have not that painted form which \s \iv^ ^,-^^5^^ ^^ 
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this age; but it is abobk which will always' s^ll', 
it has such a stability of dates, such^ a certainty 
of facts, and such a punctuality of citatioti. I 
never before read Scotch history with certdinty.** 
Talking of antiquarian researches, Johnson 
said, "All that is teaily known of the ancient 
state of Britain is contained in a few |^ages« 
We can know no more than what the old writers 
have told us; yet what large books haVe wq 
upon it, the whole of which, excepting such 
parts as are taken from those old writers, is all a 
dr^m, such as Whitaker's ' Manchester.* I 
have heard Henry's ' History of Britain* well 
spoken of; I am told it is carried on in separate 
divisions, as the civil, the military, the religious 
history; I wish much to have one branch well 
done, and that is the history of manners; of com- 
mon life.'* — Dr. Robertson observed, " Henry 
should have applied his attention to that alone, 
which is enough for any man ; and he might have 
found a great deal scattered in various books, 
had he read solely with that view. Henry erred 
in not selling his first volume at a moderate price 
to the booksellers, that they might have pushed 
tim on till he had got reputation. I sold my 
* History of Scotland' at a moderate price, as a 
work by which the booksellers might either gain 
or not; and Cadell has told me that Millar and 
Ae have got six thousand pound?^ b^ \t* I a.fter- 



H'trcfs rcBceived a much higher price for my 
imtkigs. An author should sell his work for 
what the booksellers will give, till it shaU appear 
whether he is an author of merit, fit, which i^ 
the same thing as to purchase-money, an author 
who pleases the public." 

On a question whether Martinelli should con- 
tinue his History of England to the present day, 
Ooldsmith said, " To be sure he should." — 
Johnson. "No, Sir; be would gire great of- 
fence. He would have to tell of almost all the 
Kving great what they do not wish told."— Goli>. 
SMITH. ^^ It may, perhaps, he necessary for a 
native to be more cautious; but a foreigner, who 
comes among us without prejudice, may be con- 
sideped as holding the place of a judge, and 
may speak his mind freely.^' — J, " Sir, a fo- 
reigner, when he sends a work from the press, 
ought to be on his guard against catching the 
error and mistaken enthusiasm of the people 
among whom he happens to be."— G. ^* Sir, he 
wants only to sell his history, and to tell truth ; 
one an honest, the other a laudable motive." — «/• 
** Sir, they are both laudable motives. It is 
laudable in a man to wish to live by his labours ; 
but he should ^rite so as he may live by them, 
not so as he may be knocked on the head. I 
would advise him to be at Calais before he pub- 
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lishes his history of the present age. A fo- 
reigner, who attaches himself to a political party 
in this country, is in the worst state that can be 
imagined; tiP is looked upon as a mere inter* 
meddler. A native may do it from interest."— 
BoswELL. " Or principle." — G. " There are 
people who tell a hundred political lies every day, 
and are not hurt by it. Surely then one may tell 
truth with safety ."-^^. "Why, Sir, in the first 
place, he who tells a hundred lies has disarmed 
die force of his lies. But besides; a man had 
rather have a hundred lies told of him, than one 
truth which he does not wish should be told." 
— G. ** For my part, I'd tell truth, and shame 
the devil/' — J. « Yes, Sir; but the devil will be 
angry. I wish to shame the devil as much as 
you do, but I should choose to be out of the reach 
of his claws." — G. ** His claws can do you no 
harm, when you have the shield of truth.'* 

Talking of letter-writing, Johnson observed, 
^* It is now become so much the fashion to pub- 
lish letters, that in order to avoid it, I put as 
little into mine as I can." — " Do what you will, 
(said Mr. Boswell), you cannot avoid it. Should 
you even write as ill as you can, your letters 
would be published as curiosities: 

* BehoW a miracle I instead qf wit, 

*- See two dull lines v/itli Stanhope's pencil writ.* 
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Johnson's attention to precision and clearness 
in expression was very remarkable. He disap- 
proved of parentheses; and perhaps in all his 
voluminous writings not half a dozen of them will 
be found. He never used the phrases the former 
and the latter y having observed that they often oc-? 
casioned obscurity; he therefore contrived to 
construct his sentences so as not to have occasion 
for them, and would even rather repeat the same 
words in order to avoid them. Nothing is more 
common than to mistake sirnames when we hear 
them carelessly uttered for the first time. To 
prevent this, he used not onlyitof! pronounce 
them slowly and distinctly, but to take the trou- 
ble of spelling them. 

He was no admirer of • blank verse, and said it 
always failed, unless sustained by the dignity of 
the subject. In blank verse, he said, the lan- 
guage suffered more distortion to keep it out of 
prose, that any inconvenience or limitation to be 
apprehended from the shackles and circumspec- 
tion of rhyme. 

Johnson one day, for sport perhaps, or from 
the spirit of contradiction, eagerly maintained, 
that Derrick had merit as a writer. Mr. Morgan 
argued with him in vain. At length he had re. 
course to this device: " Pray, Sir (said he), do 
you reckon Derrick or Smart the best poet?'* 
Johnson at once felt himself routed v iv.wd 'd:^^^%x.- 
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ed, '* Sir, there is no isettling the point of precc* 
dency between a louse and a flea.** 

After having on some occasion made observa* 
tions upon the similarity between * Rasselas* and 
* Gandide/ he said, * Caftdide* he thought bad 
more power in it than any thing that Vottaire 
had written. 

Of Horace he observed, that his lyrick poetry 
could never be perfectly translated; so much of 
the excellence is in the numbers and the expres- 
sion. ^' Francis (said he) has done it the best; 
V\\ take' his, five out of six, against them all.'^ 

Of the Preface to CapePs Shakspeare, he said, 
** If the man would have come to me, I would 
have endeavoured to * endow his purposes with 
words;* for as it is, ^ he doth gabble mon- 
strously.' " 

Of Mr. Lrtngley at Rochester, a gentleman of 
very considerable learning, whom Dr. Johnson . 
met there, he said, " My heart warms towards 
him. I was surprised to find in him such a nice 
acquaintance with the metre in the learned Ian* 
guages ; though I was somewhat mortified that I 
^ad it not so much to myself, as I should have 
ithought." 

He once observed, " A man should begin to 

^rite soon; for if he waits till his judgment is 

matured, his inability, through want of practice, 

to express his conceptions, will make the dispro* 



portion sb gf^at between what he sees and' what: 
he can attain , that he will probably be discou- 
raged from writing at all. As a proof of the 
justness of this remark, we tnay instance what is 
related of the great Lord Granville; that after' 
be had written his letter, giving an account of 
the battle of Dettingen, he said, * Here is a' 
letter, expi*eiSsed in termi^ not good enough for a 
tallow-chandler to have used.* '* 

Having spent one evening at Mr. LangtonV 
with the Rev. Dr. Parr, he was much pleased ] 
with the conversation of that learned gfM||rai«^';' j 
and, after he was gone, said to Mr. L||gton^ 
'^ Sir, I am obliged to yon for having^^ped me 
this evening. Parr is a fair man.' SB do not 
know when I have had an occasion of such free 
controversy. It is remarkable how much of « 
man's life may pass without meeting Vith any irj. 
stance of this kind of open discussion.** 

He thought we /night fairly institute a criticism' 
between SliakSj^ftare and Comeille, as they both 
had, though in a different degree, the lights of a 
latter age. " It is not so just between the Greek 
dramatic writers and Shakspeare. It may be re- 
plied to what is said by one of the remarkers oix 
Shakspeare, that though Darius's shade had pr^ 
science^ it does not necessarily follow that he had 
all p€Lst particulars revealed to him.'' 

He once told in his l\vc\y Tna.x«v^ ^^\^S^s«» 
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ing literary anecdote: " Green and Guthrie, an 
Irishman and a Scotchman, undertook a transla. 
tion of Djhaldu^s * History of China.' Green 
said of Guthrie, that he knew no EngUsh; and 
Guthrie of Green, t'lat he knew no Frencli; and 
these two undertook to translate Duhalde's 
* History of China.' In this translation there 
was folmd ^ the twenty-sixth day of the new 
moon.' Now as tlie whole age of the moon ia 
but tvvent)'-eight days, the moon, instead of be- 
ing new, was nearly as old as it could be. 
inder arose from their mistaking the 
Tvieme ninth, for nouvelle or ncuve new.*' 
Of^biy|riey however, Johnson said, ** He is a 
man or |0b)* He has no great regular fund oi 
knowledge; but by reading so long, and writing 

{ so long, he no doubt has picked up a good 

[fdeah" 

Talking of Dr. Blagden's copiousness and. 
precision of communication, Dr..>^ohnson said,* 
« Blagden, xSir, is a dehghtful feflki*:" 

Johnson praised the Earl of Carlisle's Poems, 
which his Lordship had published with his name, 
as not tlisdaining to be a candidate for literary 
fame. He was of opinion, that when a man of 
rank appeared in that character, he deserved to 
have his merit handsomely allowed. In this he 
was more liberal than Mr. William Whitehead, 

In Ills ^ Elegy to Lord VilUers,' u\ wluch^ under 
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the pretext of " superior toils demanding all 
their care," he discovers a jealousy of the great 
paying their court to the Ifuses : 

" ' to the chosen few 

*' Who dare excel, thy fost'ring aid afibrd,' 
** Their arts, their magick powers, with honours due 

** Exalt; — ^but be thyself what they record." 

The subject of quotation being once intro- 
duced, Mr. Wilkes (who was present) censured 
it as pedantry. Johnson said, ** No, Sir, it is a 
good thing; there is a community of mind in it.. 
Classical quotation is the parole of Iitej|H me^ 
all over the world." — ^W<lkes. *^ Upon tjjkoV-* 
tinent they all quote the vulgate Bib^^^ak* 
speare is chiefly quoted here ; and we^Ppte also 
Pope, Prior, Butler, Waller, and sometimes 
Cowley." ^ 

Johnson one day gave an entertaining account 
of Bet Flinty a woman of the town, who, with 
some eccentrick talents and much .efTrontery^ 
forced herself upon his acquaintance* '^ -Bet 
(said he) wrote her own Life in verse * which she 
brought to me, wishing that I would fiirnish her 

• The Doctor, whose memory was wonderfully retentive, re- 
membered the first four lines of this curious production tobe* 
•* Wlicn first I drew my vital breath, 
<< A little minikin I came upon earth; 
** And then I came from a dark abode, 
^* Into thb gay and gaudy world." 
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.with a pre&ce to it (laughing). I used to say of 
her that she was generally, slut and drunkard; — 
occasionally, prostitute and thiefw She had, 
however, genteel lodgings, a spinnet on which 
she played, and a boy that walked before her 
chair. Poor Bet was taken up on a charge of 
stealing a counterpane, and tried at the Old 
Bailey. Chief Justice *****, who loved a 
wench, stemmed up favourably, and she was ac- 
quitted. After which. Bet said, with a gay and 
satisfied air, " Now that the counterpane is my 
own, ^^all make a petticoat of it." 
' SjomKmg of Homer, whom he venerated as 
tbe^Knce of poets, Johnson remarked, that the 
advidl|^en to Diomed by his father, when he 
sent him to the Trojan war, was the noblest ex- 
hortation that could be instanced in any heathen 
writer, and comprised in a single line : 

Aiiv apirTff «v xtti t;fffipo^ov ifAfxtim aKi^uf, 

m 
9 

which is translated by Dr. Clarke thus: semper 
appetere prastantissimay £C omnibus aliis ante- 
itiHere. 

On the licence jocularly allowed to historians 
as.^lDttbe truth of their relations, Johnson isaid, 
** There are inexcusable lies, and consecrated 
lies. For instance, we are told that ou the ar- 
rrral of the news of the upforti^nate battle of 



Fonteooy, every h^rt beat, and every eye was 
ID tears. No,w we know that no man eat his din- 
ner the worse, but there should have been all this 
concern ; and to say there was (smiling) may be 
•reckoned a consecrated lie.'' 

He once advised Mr^ Boswell to complete a 
iDictionary of words peculiar to Scotland, of 
which he had shewn him a specimen. '^ Sir 
(said he). Bay has made a collection of north- 
.country words. By collecting thctoe of. your 
country, you will do. a useful thing towards the 
history of the language." He bade bioidlso.go 
4)n with collections which he was making upon 
the antiquities of Scotland. ^' Make a large 
tbook, a folio." — ^Boswell. " But of r^hat use 
will it be, Sirr"-^-JoHN80N. "Never mind the 
use ; do it." 

At another time Johnson observed,. "It is 
amazing what ignorance of certain points one 
. sometimes findsiin men of eminence. A wit about 
.'town asked me, how it happened that Eng- 
laiid and Scotland, which were once two king- 
.doms, were now one: and Sir Fletcher Norton 
.did not seem to know that there were sui^'pub- 
liications as the Reviews.*^- 

He loved, he said, tbedd blaek letter books; 
«they were rich in matter, though dieir ^yle was 
inelegant. 

In a conversatiofi which took a philoio^faical 
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turn, Johnson said, " Human experience, which 
is constantly contradicting theory, is the great 
test of truth* A system, built upon the disco- 
veries of a great many minds, is always of more 
strength than what is produced by the mere 
workings of any one miod, which of itself can do 
little. There is not so poor a book in the world 
that would not be a prodigious effort were it 
wrought out entirely by a single mind, without 
the aid of prior investigators. The French 
writers are superficial, because they are not 
scholars, and so proceed upon the mere power 
of their own .minds; and we see how very little 
power they have." 

He was of opinion, that the English nation 
cultivated both their soil and their reason better 
than any other people; but admitted that the 
French, though not the highest, perhaps in any 
department of literature, yet in every depart- 
ment were very high. IntellecttlAil preeminence, 
he observed, was the highest superiority; and 
every nation derived their highest reputation 
from the splendor and dignity of their writers. 
Yohttire, he said, was a good narrator, and his 
principal merit consisted in a happy selection 
and arrangement of circumstances. 

Speaking of the French novels, compared with 
Richardson^s, he said they might be pretty bau- 
bJesj bttts wren was not an eagle. 
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In a Latin conversation with the Pere Bos- 
covitz, at the house of Mrs. Cholmondeley, he 
maintained the superiority of Sir Isaac Newton 
over all foreign philosophers, with a dignity and 
eloquence that surprized that learned foreigner. 
It being observed to him, that a rage for-every 
thing English prevailed much in France, after 
Lord Chatham's glorious war, he said he did not 
wonder at it, for tliat we had drubbed those fel- 
lows into a proper reverence for us, and that 
their national petulance required periodical chas- 
,tisement. 

Being once told that Gilbert Cowper called 
him the Caliban of literature, ** Well (said he), 
I must dub him the Punchinello." , 

He spokowith much contempt of the notice 

taken of Woodhouse, the poetical shoemaker. 

He said, that it was all vanity and childishness; 

and that such objects were, to those who patro* 

.nised them, mere mirrors of their own superi- 

.ority. " They had better (said he) furnish the 

man with good implements for his trade, than 

raise subscriptions for his poems. He may make 

an excellent shoemaker, but he can never make 

a good poet. A school-boy's exercise may be a 

• pretty thing for a school-boy; but it is no treat 

for a man." 

Speaking of the old Earl of Cork and Orrery, 
. he said, '^ That man spent \\v&\\fe\w ci6.\.vJv\\\\^'^x. 
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an object (literary eminence), which he had not 
power to grasp," 

Talking of Tacitus, Mr. Boswell hazarded an 
opinion, that with all his merit for penetration, 
shrewdness of judgment, atnd terseness of expres- 
sion, he was too compact, too much broken into 
hints, as it were, and therefore too difficult to be 
understood. Dr. Johnson sanctioned this opi- 
nion. " Tacitus, Sir, seems to me rather to have 
made notes for an historical wt)rk, than to have 
written a history." 

At another time the conversation having 
turned on modern imitations of ancient ballads, 
and some one having praised their simplicity, be 
treated them with that ridicule which he always 
displayed when that subject was mentioned. 

A gentleman expressing his wonder why the 
author of so excellent a book as * The Whde 
Duty of Man^ should conceal himself, Johnson 
said, ^^ There may be different reasons assigned 
for this, one of which would be very sufficient. 
He may have been a clergyman, and may have 
thought that his religious counsels would have 
less weight when known to come from a man 
whose profession was Theology. He may have 
been a man whose practice was not suitable to 
his principles, so that his character might injure 
the effect of his book, which he had written in a 
seuson of penitence*, or \ie msx^ have been a umui 
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of rigid self-denial, so that he would have no re- 
ward for bis pious labours while ia this world, 
but refer it all to a future state." 

Talking of birds, Mr. Daines Barrington's 
ingenious E^ssay against the received notion of 
their migration was mentioned. Johnson said, 
" I think we have as good evidence for the migra- 
tion of woodcocks as can be desired. We find 
they disappear at a certain time of the year, and 
appear again at a certain time of the year; 
and some of them, when weary in their flight, 
have been known to alight on the rigging of ships 
far out at sea.'^ One of the company observed, 
that there had been instances of some of them 
found in summer in Essex. Johnson. " Sir, 
that strengthens our argument. Exceptio probat 
regulam. Some being found shews, that if all 
remained many would be found. A few sick 
or lame ones may be found." — Goldsmith. 
" There is a partial migration of the swallows; 
the stronger ones migrate, the ethers do not." 

At Mr. Langton's with Dr. Beattie and some 
other company, Johnson descanted on the sub- 
j^t of Literary Property. " There seems (said 
he) to be in authors a stronger right of property 
than that by occupancy; a metaphysical right, a 
right, as it were, of creation, which should from 
its nature be perpetusil; but the consent of na- 
tions ia against it, and indeed Teaaicv^Miiik^^'^vs^* 

h2 
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terests of learning are against it; for were it to 
,be perpetual, no book, however useful, could be 
uniyersally diffused amongst mankind, should the 
proprietor take it into his head to restrain the 
circulation. No book could have the advantage 
,of being edited with notes, however necessary to 
•its elucidation, should the proprietor perversely 
oppose it.. For the general good oiP^the world, 
therefore, whatever valuable work has once been 
created by an author, and issued out by him, 
.should be understood as no longer in his power, 
but as belonging to the public; at the same time 
.the author is entitled to an adequate reward. 
This he should" have by an exclusive right to his 
work for a considerable number of years/' 

He disapproved much of mingling real S$cts 
with fiction. On this account he censurea a 
book intitled, * Love and Madness.* 

Mr. Boswell once asked if the * Turkish Spy* 
t¥<as a genuine book? Johnson replied, "*No, 
Sir. Mrs. i Manley, in her * Life,* says, that her 
father wrote the two first volumes; and in an- 
other book, * Dunton's Life and Errors,* we find 
that the rest -was written by one Sault, at two 
p^uineas a sheet, under the direction of Dr. 
Midorelev." 

Speaking, of one who withinore than ordinary 
boldness attacked public tneaswies ^wd the royal 
Amily, he said , ** I think Vie is saL^ei^xoxaX^xt^Xw?^ 
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but he is an abusive scoundrel; and instead of 
applying to my Lord Chief Justice to punish* 
him, I would send half a dozen footmen and have 
him well ducked." 

He censured a writer of entertaining Travels 
for assuming a feigned character, saying (in his 
sense. of the word), " He carries out one lie; Ave * 
know not how many be brings back,'* 

He apprehended that the delineation of cAa- 
racters in the end of the first Book of the * Re- 
treat of the Ten Thousand* was the first instance 
of the kind that was known. 

Johnson spoke unfavourably of a certain pretty 
voluminous author, saying, *^ He used to write 
anonymous books, and then other books com- 
mending those books; in which there was some- 
thing of rascality." 

Mr. Boswell one day told him he had been 
that morning at a meeting of the people called 
Quakers, where he had heard a woman preachy 
Johnson observed, " Sir, a woman*s preaching 
is like a dog*s walking on his hinder legs. It is 
not done well; but you are surprized to -find it 
done at all.*' 

** After we came out of the church one Sun- 
day (says Mr. Boswell), we stood talking for 
some* time together of Bishop Berkeley's so- 
phistry to prove the non-existence of matter, and 
that every thing in the universe vs wvet^Vj \iaA^ 
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I obseryed, that though we are satisfied his doo 
trine is not true, it is impossible to refute it. 
But never shall I forget the alacrity with which 
Johnson answered, striking his foot with mighty 
foroe against a large stone, lill he rebouuded 
from it, * I refute it thus!* This was a stout ex- 
emplification of the^rj?^ truths of Pere BouffieTf 
or the original principles of Reid and of Beattie; 
without admitting which, we can no more argue 
in metaphysicks, than we can argue in mathe- 
maticks without axioms. To me (adds Mr. B.) 
it is not conceivable how Berkeley can be an- 
swered by pure reasoning; but I know that the 
nice and difficult task was to liave been under- 
taken by one of the most luminous minds of the 
present age, had not politics * turned him irom 
calm philosophy aside/ What an admirable dis^ 
play of subtilty, united with brilliance, might 
his contending with Berkeley have afforded us. 
How must we, when vre reflect on the loss of 
such an intellectual feast, regret that he shouM 
be characterised as the man, 

** Who bom for the universe narrowed his mind, 

'* And to party gave up what was meant for mankind ?" 

Talking of the origin of language, JohusoD 

said, ** It must. have come by inspiration. A 

thousand, nay a million of children could not 

J /J rent a language^ While the otgOLW^ ^\^ ^Xvaicjls.^ 
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there is not understanding enough to form a Ian* 
guage; by the time that there is understanding 
enough, the organs are become stiff. We kqow 
that after a certain age we cannot learn to pro^i 
nounce a new language. No foreigner, who 
comes to England when advanced in life, ever 
pronounces English tolerably well ; at least such 
instances are very rare. When I maintain that 
language must have come by inspiration, I. do not 
mean that inspiration is required for rhetorick, 
and all the beauties of language ; for when once 
man has language, we can conceive that he may 
gradually form modifications of it. I mean only 
that inspiration seems to me to be nece3sary to 
give man the faculty of speech;. to inform him 
that he may have speech; which I think he could 
no more find out without inspiration, than cows 
or hogs would think of such a faculty.''-^Mr. 
Walker, the philologer, who was present, said,^ 
" Do you think. Sir, that there are any perfect 
synonimes in any language?" — ^Johnson. " Ori* 
ginally there were not; but by using words 
negligently, or in poetf}"^, one word comes to be 
confounded with another.'' 

On occasion of a proposed translation of the 
Bible, he observed, ^^ I am not very willing that 
any language should be totally extinguished. 
The similitude and derivation of languages afford 
the most indubitable proof of the iraducticni of 
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Bations, and the genealogy of mankind. Tbey 
add often physical certainty to historical evi- 
dence; and often supply the only evidence of 
ancient migrations, and of the revolutions of 
ages which left no written monuments behind 
them. 

" Everyman's opinions (continuedi he), at least 
his desires, are a little influenced by his favourite 
studies. My zeal for languages may seem, per- 
haps, rather over-heated, even to those by whom 
I desire to be well-esteemed. To those who 
have nothing in their thoughts but trade or 
policy, present power, or present money, I 
should not think it necessary to defend my opi- 
nions; but with men of letters I would not un- 
willingly compound, by wishing the -continuance 
of every language, however narrow in its extent, 
or however incommodious for common purposes, 
till it is reposited in some version of a known 
book, that it may be always hereafter examined 
and compared with other languages, and then 
permitting its disuse: foi: this purpose the trans- 
lation of the Bible is most to be desired. It is 
not certain that the same method will not pre- 
serve the Highland language for the purposes of 
learning, and abolish it from daily use. When 
the Highlanders read the Bible, -they will natu- 
jaMy wish tc^have its obscurities cleared, and to 
Jtnow the history, collatorsil or appendant.— 
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Knowledge riways desires increase; it is like 
fire, which must first be kindled by some exter- 
nal agent, but Avhich will afterwards propagate 
itself. When they once desite to learn, they 
will naturally haVe recourse to the nearest lan- 
guage by which that desire can be gratified; and 
one will tell another that if he would attain know- 
ledge, he must learn English. 

" This speculation may, perhaps, be thought 
iik)re subtle than the grossness of real life 
will easily admit. Let it however be remem- 
bered, that the efficacy of ignorance has been 
long tried, and has not produced the conse- 
quence expected. Let knowledge, therefore, 
take its turn; and let the patrons of privation 
ftand awhile aside, and admit the operation of 
positive principles.'* 

General Paoli once talked of languages being 
formed on the particular notions and manners 
of a people, without knowing which we cannot 
know the language. We may by allusion to 
other ideas. "Sir (said Johnson), you talk of 
language, as if you had never done anything else 
but study it, instead of governing a nation."— 
The (Jeneral said, " 2ue$to e tin troppo gran 
complimento^^ this is too great a compliment. 
Johnson answered, " I should have thought so, 
iir^ if I had not heard you talk." 
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Mr. Erskine one day told Johnson that wfaeR 
he was in the island of Minorca, he not only read 
prayers, but preached two sermons to the regi- 
ment. He seemed to object to the passage in 
scripture where we are told that the angel of the 
Lord smote in one night forty thousand Assy- 
rians'. " Sir (said the Doctor), you should recol- 
lect that there was a supernatural interposition ; 
they were destroyed by pestilence. You arc not 
to suppose that the angel of the Lord went about 
and stabbed each of them with a dagger, or 
knocked them on the head, man by man.'* 

Talking on the subject of taste in the arts, he 
observed, that difference of taste was, in truth, 
difference of skill. Mr. Boswell said, ** But, 
Sir, is there not a quality called taste, which con- 
sists merely in perception or in liking? For in- 
stance, we find people differ much as to what is 
the best style of English, composition. Some 
think Swift's the best; others prefer a fuller and 
grander way of writing." — Johnson. *^ Sir, you 
must first define Avhat you meaq by style, before 
you can judge who has a good taste in style, and 
who has a bad. Tlie two classes ,of persons 
whom you have mentioned don't differ as to good 
and bad. They both agree that Swift has a g^ood 
neat style; but one loves a neat style, another 
loves a style of more splendour. In like man- 
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ner, one loves a plain coat, another loves a laced 
coat; but neither will deny that each is^ good in 
its kind.^' 

Speaking of reading, *^ Snatches of reading 
(he said) will not make a Bentley or a Clarke* 
They are, however, in a certain degree advan- 
tageous. I would put a child into a library 
(where no unfit books are), and let him read at 
his choice. A child should not be discouraged 
from reading any thing that .he takes a liking to, 
from a notion that it is above his reach. If tliat 
be the case the child will soon find it out, and de- 
sist; if not, he of course gains the instruction; 
which is so much the more likely to come, from 
the inclination with which he lakes up the 
study." 

Mr; Andrew Stuart's plausible Letters to Lord 
Mansfield, a copy of which had been sent by the 
author to Dr. Johnson, becoming the subject of 
conversation^ Johnson said, ** They have not an- 
swered the end. They have not been talked of; 
I have never heard of them. This is owing to 
their not being ^old. People seldom read a book 
which is given to them; and few are given. 
The way to spread a work is to sell it at a low 
price. No man will send to buy a thing that 
costs even sixpence, Avitbout an intention to read 
it." — BoswELL. "May it not be doubted, Sir, 
whether it be proper to publish letters^ aji:ca.\^ssvj^ 
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the ultimate decision of an important cause by 
the supreme judicature of the nation?" — J. 
** No, Sir, I do not think it was wrong to publish 
t^e letters. If they Avere thought to do harm, 
why not anawer them, ? But they will do no harm,** 
Somebody found fault with writing verses in 
a dead language, maintaining that they were 
merely arrangements of so many words; and 
laughed at the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge for sending forth collections of them not 
only in Greek and Latin, but even in Syriac, 
Arabick, and other more unknown tongues. 
Johnson observed, ** I would have as many of 
these as possible; I would have verses in every 
language that there are the means<of acquiring. 
Nobody imagines that an University is to have at 
once two hundred poets; but it should be* able 
to show two l^undred scholars, Peiresc's death 
was lamented, I think, in forty languages; and I 
would have had at every coronation^ and every 
death of a king, every Gaudium^ and every Zwc- 
iuSy University verses in as many languages as 
can be acquired. I would have the world to be 
thus told, ^ Here is a school where every thing 
may be learnt.' " 

The tppick was once introduced, which is 

often igTiorantly urged, that the Universities of 

England are too rich; so that learning does not 

/Nourish in theaij a« it would do if those whp 
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teach had smaller salaries, and depended on theii^ 
sissiduity for a great part of their income.— 
Johnson said, " Sir, the very reverse of this is 
the truth ; thp English Ulbiversities are not rich 
enough. Our fellowships are only suflScient to 
support a man during his studies to fit him for 
the world, and accordingly in general they are 
held no longer than till an opportunity offers of 
getting away. Now and then, perhaps, there is 
a fellow who grows old in his college; but this is 
against his will, unless he be a man very indolent 
indeed. A hundred a year is reckoned a good 
fellowship, and that is no more than is necessary 
to keep a man decently as a scholar. We do not 
allow our fellows to marry, because we consider 
academical institutions as preparatory to a settle- 
ment in the world. It is only by being employed 
as a tutor that a fellow can obtain any thing 
more than a livelihood. To be sure a man who 
has enough without teaching will not teach; for 
we would all be idle if we could. In the same 
manner, a man who is to get nothing by teach- 
ing will not exert himself. Gresham College 
was intended as a place of instruction for Lon- 
don ; able professors were to read lectures gratis, 
and they contrived to have no scholars; whereas 
if they had been allowed to receive but sixpence 
a lecture from each scholar, they would have 
been emulous to have \\2n\ \£iaA\^ ^*^i^ss«^ 
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Every body will agree that it should be the int 
terest of those who teach to have scholars; and 
this- is the case iir our Universities. That they 
are rich is certainly not true ; for (hey have no- 
thing good enough to keep a man of egaiiient 
learning with them for his life. In the foreign 
Universities a professorship is a high thing. It 
is as much almost as a man can make by his 
learning ; and therefore we find the most learned 
men abroad are in the Universities: it is not so 
with us. Our Universities are impoverished of 
learning, by the penury of their provisions. I 
itish there were many places of a thousand a 
year at Oxford, to keep first-rate men of learn- 
ing from quitting the University." — Undoubtedly 
(remarks Mr. Boswell) if this were the case. Li- 
terature would have a still greater dignky and 
splendour at Oxford, and there would be grander 
living sources of instruction. 

A gentleman one day mentioned Mr. Mac- 
laurin's uneasiness on account of a degree of ri- 
dicule carelessly thrown on his deceased fatlier, 
in Goldsmith's * History of Animated Nature," 
in which that celebrated mathematician is repre- 
sented as being subject to fits of yawning so vio- 
lent as to render him incapable of proceeding 
in his lecture; a story altogether unfounded, but 
for the publication of which the law would give 
-no repai'ation. This led tVie cotojj^xx^ to agitate 
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the -qiiestion, whether legal redress could be 
obtained, even when a man's deceased relation 
was calumniated in a publication. Mr. Murray 
maintained there should be reparation, unless 
tlie aiithor could justify himself by proving the 
fact. — ^Johnson. ^^ Sir, it is of s5 much more 
consequence that truth should be told, than that 
individuals should not be made uneasy, that it is 
much better that the law does not restrain writ- 
ing freely concerning the, characters o^he dead* 
Damages will be given to a man who is calumni- 
ated in his life-time, because he may be hurt in 
his worldly interest, or at least hurt in his mind. 
If a man could say nothing against a character 
but what he can prove, history could not- be 
written; for a great deal is known of men of 
which proof cannot be brought. A minister may 
be notoriously known to take bribes, and yet you 
may not be able to prove it." Mr, Murray sug- 
gested, that th^author should be obliged to show 
some sort of evidence, though he would not re- 
quire a strict legal proof; but Johnson firmly and 
resolutely opposed any restraint whatever, as ad- 
verse to a free investigation of the characters of 
mankind. 

Johnson mentioned Dr. Barry's * System of 
Physick.' — " He was a man (said he) who had 
acquired a high reputation in Dublin, came over 
to England, and br(n|ght h\stei^Xv^^A^\w^HiSi^>^^ 
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but bad no great success. His notion-was, that 
pulsation occasions death by attrition ; and that 
therefore the way to preserve life i^ to retard 
pulsation. But we know that pulsation is strong* 
est in infants, and that we increase in growth 
while it operates in its regular course; so it can- 
not be the cause of destruction/^ 

Talking of translation, one said, be could not 
define it, nor could be think of a similitude to 
illustrate, it; but that it appeared to him that 
translation of poetry could be only imitation- 
Johnson observed, ^^ You may translate books of 
science exactly. You may also translate history, 
in so far as it is not embellished with oratory, 
which is poetical. Poetry, indeed, cannot be 
translated; and, therefore, it is the poets that 
preserve languages ; for we would not be at the 
trouble to learn a language if we could have all 
that is written in it just as well in a translation. 
But as the beauties of poetry cannot be preferred 
in any language except that in which it was ori* 
ginally written, we learn the language." 

A gentleman maintained that the art of print* 
ing bad hurt real learning, by disseminating idle 
writings. — ^Johnson said, *^ Sir, if it had not been 
for the art of printing, we should now have had 
no learning at all; for books would have perished 
faster than they could have been transcribed." 
This observation seems not. just, considering for 
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bow many agies books were preserved by writing 
alone. • 

The same gentleman maintained, that a general 
diffusion of knowledge among a people was a dis- 
advantage ; for it made the vulgar rise above 
their humble sphere.—** Sir (said Johnson), 
while knowledge is a distinction, those who are 
possessed of it will naturally rise above those who 
are not. Merely to read and write was a distinc- 
tion at first; but we see when reading and writ- 
ing have Vecome general, the common people 
keep their stations. And so, were higher attain- 
ments to become general, the effect would be the 
same." 

He said, that for general improvement, a man 
should read whatever his immediate inclination 
prompts himio; though, to be sure, if a man has 
a science to learn, he must regularly and reso- 
lutely advance.O He added, " what we read with 
inclination makes a much stronger impression. 
If we read without inclination, half the mind is 
employed in fixing the attention ; so there is but 
«ne half to be employed on what we read." He 
•aid,^ he read Fielding's * Amelia' through without 
stopping. — " If a man (said he) begins to read in 
the middle of a book, and feels an inclination to 
go on, let him not quit it to go to the beginning. 
He may perhaps not feel s^ain the inclination." 
. It having been mentioned, tbaX ^ c^\\al\SL ^^^ 

V01,» IT* I 
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male political writer, whose doctrines he dis* 
liked, had of late become very fond of dress, sat 
hours together at her toilet, and even put on 
rouge, Johnson said, " She is better employed at 
her toilet than using her pen. It is better she 
should be reddening her own cheeks, than blacks 
ening other people's characters." 

Mr. Boswell tells us, that a clergyman bad 
come to submit some poetical pieces to Johnson's 
revision. " It is wonderful (says Mr. B.) what a 
number and variety of writers, some of them 
even unknown to him, prevailed on his good na- 
ture to look over their works, and suggest cor- 
rections and improvements. My arrival inter- 
rupted for a little while the important business 
of this true representative of Bayes; upon its 
being resumed, I found that the subject under 
immediate consideration was a translation, yet 
in manuscript, of the * Carilten Seculare' of 
Horace, which had this year been set to music, 
and performed as a public entertainment in Loi>- 
don, for the joint benefit of Monsieur Philidor 
and Signer Baretti. When Johnson had done 
reading, the author askdd him bluntly, ** If upon 
the whole it was a good translation ?" Johnson, 
whose regard for truth was uncommonly strict, 
seemed to be puzzled for a moment what answer 
to make, as he certainly could not honestly com- 
mend the performance: wvtli eTLc\uisite address 
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be evaded the question thus: ^' Sir, I do not say 
that it may not be made a very good translation.** 
Here nothing whatever in favour of the perform- 
ance was affirmed, and yet the writer was not 
shocked. A printed * Ode to the Warlike Ge- 
nius of Britain* came next in review : the bard 
was a lank bony figure, with short black hair ; he 
was writhing with agitation while Johnson read^ 
and shewing his teeth in a grin of earnestness, 
exclaimed in broken sentences/ and in a keen 
sharp tone, " Is that poetry. Sir? — Is it Pindar?' 
—Johnson. " Why, Sir, there is here a great 
deal of what is called poetry.'^ Then turning to 
me, the poet cried, '^*My muse has not been 
long upon the town, and (pointing to the Ode) it 
tBBmbles under the hand of the great critic.'' 
Johnson, in a tone of displeasure, asked him^ 
*^ Why do you praise Anson?" I did not trouble 
liim by asking his reason for this question. He 
proceeded, ** Here is an error, Sir; you have 
made Genius feminine." — " Palpable, Sir (cried 
die enthusiast) ; I know it. But (in s^ lower tone) it 
was to pay a compliment to the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, with which her Grace was pleased. She 
is walking across Coxheath, in the military uni- 
form, and I suppose her to be the Genius of 
Britain." — Johnson. " Sir, you are giving a rea- 
son for it; but that wilLnot make it tight. You 

12 
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may have a reason why two and two should 
make five ; but they will still make but four." 

Mr. Boswell having once regretted to John* 
son that he had learnt little Greek, as is too ge- 
nerally the case in Scotland ; that he had for a 
long time hardly applied at all to the study of 
that noble language, he was desirous of being 
told by him what method to follow; he recom- 
mended as easy helps, Sylvanus's * First Book of 
the IKad;' Dawson's ^ Lexicon to the Greek 
New Testament;' and * Hesiod,' with Pasoris 
Lexicon at the end of it. 

One night at the Club a translation of an 
Epitaph was produced which Lord Elibank had 
written in English for his Lady, and requested of 
Johnson to turn into Latin for him. HaviOff 
read Domina de North et Gray^ he said to Mr. 
Dyer, " You see. Sir, what barbarisms we are 
compelled to make use of when modern titles are 
to be specifically n^entioned in Latin inscriptions." 
When he had read it once aloud, and there had 
been a general approbation expressed by the 
company, he adaress;^ himself to Mr. Dyer in 
particular, and said, ." Sir, I beg to have your 
judgment; for I know your nicety." Dyer then 
very properly desired to read .it over again; 
which having done, he pointed out an incongruity 
in one of tbe sentences.. Johnson immediately 
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assented to the observation, and said, '' Sir, this 
is owing to an alteration of a part of the sen- 
tence, from the form in which I had first written 
it; and I belidve, Sir^ you may have remarked, 
that it is a very frequent cause of error in com- 
position, when one has made a partial change, 
without a due regard to the general structure of 
the sentence." 

Johnson was well acquainted with Mr. Dossie, 
author of a treatise on Agriculture ; and said of 
him, " Of the objects which the Society of Arts 
have chiefly in view, the chymical effects of bo- 
dies operating upon other bodies, he knows more 
than almost any man." Johnson, in order to 
give Mr. Dossie his vote to be a member of this 
Society, paid up an arrear which had run on for 
two years. On this occasion he mentioned a 
circumstance, as characteristic of the Scotch. 
^* One of that nation (said he) who had been a 
candidate, against whom I had voted, came up to 
me with a civil salutation. — ^Now, Sir, this is their 
way. An Englishman would have stomached it, 
and been sulky, and never have taken further 
notice of you ; but a Scotchman, Sir, though you 
vote nineteen times against him, will accost you 
with equal complaisance after each time ; and the 
twentieth time. Sir, he will get your vote." 

His distinction of the different degrees of at- 
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taiaiQ^eht Sf . learning was thus inarked v^n iw9 
occasions. Of Queen Elizabeth he said, '^ She 
had learning enough to have given dignity to a 
bishop;" and of Mr. Thomas Davies he said, 
** Sir, Davies has learning enough to give credit 
to a clergyman." 

He used to quote with great warmth the say- 
ing of Aristotle recorded by Diogenes Laertius; 
" that there was the same difference between 
one learned and unlearned, as between the living 
and the dead." • 

" Spanish plays (he observed), being wildly 
and improbably farcical, would please children 
here, as children are entertained with stories full 
of prodigies; their experience not being suffici- 
ent to cause them to be so readily startled at de- 
viations from the natural course of life. — The 
machinery of the Pagans is uninteresting to us : 
when a goddess appears in Homer or Virgil, we 
grow weary; still more so in the Grecian trage- 
dies, as in that kind of composition a nearer ap- 
proach to nature is intended. Yet there are 
good reasons for reading romances; as— the ferf 
tility of invention, the beauty of style and ex- 
pression, the curiosity of seeing with what kind 
of performances the age and country in which 
they were written was delighted ; for it is to be 
apprehended, that at the time when very wild 
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ioiprobable tales were well receiyed, the people 
were in a barbarous state, and so on the footing 
of children, as has been explained. 

** It is evident enough that no one who writes 
now can use the Pagan deities and mythology; 
the only machinery, therefore, seems that of 
ministring spirits, the ghosts of the departed, 
witches, and fairies; though these latter, as the 
vulgar superstition concerning them (which, 
while in its force, infected at least the imagina- 
tion of those that had more advantage in educa- 
tion j though their reason set them free from it) 
is every day wearing out, seem likely to be 
of little further assistance in the machinery of 
poetry. As I recollect, Hammond introduces a 
hag or witch into one of his love elegies, where 
the effect is unmeaning and disgusting." 

Of ridicule he observed, ** The man who in 
conversation uses his talent of ridicule in creat* 
ing or grossly exaggerating the instances he gives, 
who imputes absurdities that did not happen, 
or when a man was a little ridiculous, describes 
him as having been very much so, abuses his 
talents greatly. The great use of delineating 
absurdities is, that we may know how far human 
folly can go ; the account, therefore, ought of ab- 
solute necessity to be faithful. A dlntsdn charac- 
ter {naming the person), as to the general cast 
of it, is well described by Garrickj but a great 
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deal of the phraseology he uses in it is quite his 
own, particularly in the proverbial comparisons, 
* obstinate as a pig,' &c. ; but I don't know whe- 
ther it might not be true of Lord i , that from 
a too great eagerness for praise and popularity, 
and a politeness carried to a ridiculous excess, he 
was likely, after asserting a tiling in general, to 
give it up again in parts. For instance, if he had 
said Reynolds was the first of painters, he was 
capable enough of giving up, as objections might 
happen to be severally made, first, his outline, — 
then the grace in form. — ^then the colouring,— 
and lastly, to have owned that he was such a 
mannerist, that the disposition of his, pictures 
were all alike." 

A gentleman, by no means deficient in litera- 
ture, having discovered less acquaintance with 
one of the classics than Johnson expected, when 
the gentleman left the room, he observed, " You 
see, now, how Httle any body reads."— Mr. 
Langton happening to mention his having read 
a good deal in Clenardus's Greek Grammar, 
** Why, Sir (said he), who is there in this town 
that knows any thing of Clenardus but you and 
I?" And upon Mr. Langton's mentioning that 
he had taten the pains to learn by heart the 
Epistle of St. Basil, which is given in that. Gram- 
mar as a praxis, " Sir (said he), I never made 
/Such an efrort to attain Greek." 
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* He had a strong prejudice against the po- 
litical character of Seeker, one instance of 
which appeared at Oxford, when he expressed 
great dissatisfaction at his varying the old esta- 
blished toast, * Church and King.' — " The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, said he (with an affected 
smooth smiling grimace), drinks, — * Constitution 
in Church and State.' Being asked what differ- 
ence there was between the two toasts, he said, 

* Why, Sir, you may be sure he meant some- 
thing.' Yet when the life of that prelate, prefixed 
to his sermons by Dr. Porteus and Dr. Stinton, 
his chaplains, first came out, he read it with the 
utmost avidity, and said, " It is a life well writ- 
ten ^ and that well deserves to be recorded," 

Of Sir Joshua Reynolds he said, ** I know no 
man who has passed through life with more ob- 
servation than Reynolds," 

Once when somebody produced a newspaper 
in which there was a letter of stupid abuse of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, in which Johnson himself came 
in for a share, — *^ Pray (said he) let us have it 
read aloud from beginning to end ;" which being 
doncj he with a ludicrous earnestness, and not 
directing his look to any particular person, called 
out, ** Are we alive after all this satire!" 

Talking of the difference between the mode of 
education at Oxford, and that in those Colleges 
where instruction is chiefly conveyed by lectures^ 
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Johnson observed, ^^ Lectures were oiice useful; 
but now, when all can read, and books are so 
numerous, lectures are unnecessary. If your at- 
tention fails, and you miss a part of a lecture, it 
is lost; you cannot go back as you do upon a 
book." Dr. Scott agreed with him. ** But yet, 
Dr. Scott (said Mr. B.), you yourself gave lec- 
tures at Oxford." The Doctor smiled. ** You 
laughed then (said Mr. B.) at those who came to 
you." 

Talking of celebrated and successful irregular 
practisers in physic, Johnson said, ** Taylor was 
the most ignorant man I ever knew, but spright- 
ly. Ward the dullest. Taylor ^challenged me 
once to talk Latin with liim: (laughing). I 
quoted some of Horace, which he took to be a 
part of my own speech. He said a few words 
well enough." — Beauclehk. " I remember. Sir, 
you said that Taylor was an instance how far im^ 
pudence could carry ignorance." Mr. Beauclerk 
told a number of short stories in a lively elegant 
manner, and with that air of the world which has 
a sort of impressive effect, as if there were some- 
thing more than is expressed, or than perhaps we 
could perfectly understand. As Johnson accom-* 
panied Sir Joshua Reynolds home in his coach, he 
said, '^ There is in Beauclerk a predominance over 
his company that one does not hke. But he is a 
'tnan who has lived so much in the world, that he 
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bas a short story on every occasion; he is always 
ready to talk, and is never exhausted." 

His affection, however, for Topham Beauclerk 
was so great, that when that gentleman was 
labouring under the severe illness which at lai^t 
occasioned his death, Johnson said (with a voice 
faultering with emotion), " Sir, I would walk to 
the extent of the diameter of the earth to save 
Beauclerk/* 

Mr. Beauclerk's great library was after his death 
sold in London by auction. Mr. Wilkes said, 
he wondered to find in it such a numerous col- 
lection of sermons, seeming to think it strange 
that a gentleman of Mr. Beauclerk's character in 
the gay world should have chosen to have many 
compositions of that kind. — "Why, Sir (said 
Johnson), you are to consider, that sermons 
make a considerable branch of Engtish literature ; 
so that a Ubrary must be very imperfect if it has 
not a numerous collection of sermons; and in all 
collections. Sir, the desire of augmenting it 
grows stronger in proportion to the advance in 
acquisition ; as motion is accelerated by the con- 
tinuance of the impetm. Besides, Sir (looking at 
Mr. Wilkes with a placid but significant smile), a 
man may collect sermons with intention of 
making himself better by them. I hope Mr* 
Beauclerk intended, that some time or other that 
should be the case with h\nv*" 
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• Sir John Pringle had expressed a wish to have 
Dr. Johnson's opinion what were the best Eng- 
lish sermons for style. Mr. B. one day took an 
opportunity of mentioning j^everal to him. Atter- 
bury? — ^Johnson: " Yes, Sir, one of the best.** 
— ^BoswELL. " TillotsonV'—J. " Why not now. 
I should not advise a preacher at this diay to imi- 
tate Tillotson's style; though I don't know; I 
should be cautious of objecting to what has been 
applauded by so many suflfrages. — South is one 
of the best, if you except his peculiarities, and ' 
his violence, and sometimes coarseness of lan- 
guage. Seed has a very fine style; but he is 
not very theological. — Jortin^s sermons are very 
elegant. — Sherlovk^s style too is very elegant, 
though he has not made it his principal study. 
And you may add Smallridge. All the latter 
preachers have a good style. Indeed, nobody 
now talks much of style: every body composes 
pretty wi^ll. There are no such unharm onions 
periods as there were a hundred years ago. I 
should recommend Dr. Clarke's sermons, were 
he orthodox. However, it is very well known 
where he was not orthodox, which was upon the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as to which he is a con- 
demned heretic; so one is aware of it." — B, " I 
like Ogden's sermons on prayer very much, both 
for neatness of style and subtilty of reasoning." 
— y^ ^^ I should like to read »\\ tWx. O^den hat 
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written," — B, " What I wish to know is, what 
sermons afford the best specimen of English pql- 
pit eloquence."—/. " We have no sermions acU 
dressed to the* passions thikt are good for any 
thing; if you mean that kind of eloquence." — A 
Clergyman (whose name I do not recollect) 
asked, ^^ Were not Dodd's sermons addressed to 
the passions?" — J. " They were nothing. Sir, 
be they addressed to what they may." 

Sir Joshua Reynolds praised ^' Mudge's Ser« 
mons." — Johnson. " Mudge's Sermons are good, 
but not practical. He grasps more sense than 
he can hold; he takes more corn that he can 
make into meal; he opens a wide prospect, but 
so distant, that it is indistinct. I love ^ Blair's 
Sermons.' Though the dog is a Scotchman, and 
a Presbyterian, and every thing he should not be, 
I was the first to praise them. Such was my can^ 
dour (smiling)." — Mrs. Boscawen. "Such his 
great merit to get the better of all your preju- 
dices." — J. " Why, Madam, let us cpmpound 
the matter; let us ascribe it to my candour and 
his merit." 

Somebody observed, that the life of a mere 
literary man could not be very entertaining. — 
Johnson said, *f But it certainly may. This is a 
remark which has been made and repeated with- 
out justice. Why should the life of a literary 
man be less entertaining thaw t\v& ^>&^ ^1 ^^^oo^ 
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Other man? Are there not as interesting ya|ie- 
tieB in such a life? As a liter ar 7/ life it may be 
very entertaining." — ^Boswell. " But it must be 
better surely, when it is diversified with a little 
active variety— such as his having gone to Ja- 
maica; or,* his having gone to the Hebrides.** 
Johnson was not displeased at this» 

Speaking of a certain literairy frii^nd, ** He is 
a very pompous puzzling fellow (said he) ; he 
lent me a letter once that somebody had written 
to him^ no matter what it was about; but he 
wanted to have the letter back, and expressed a 
mighty value for it ; be hoped it was to be met 
with again, he would not lose it for a thousand 
potlnds. I laid my hand updn it soon after- 
wards, and gave it him. I believe I said, I was 
very glad to have met with it, O, then he did 
not know that it signified any thing. So you 
see, when- the letter was lost it wias worth a thou- 
sand pounds, and when it was found it was not 
worth a farthing/* 

An author of most anxious and restless vanity 
being mentioned, " Sir (said he), there is not a 
young sapling upon Parnassus more severely 
blown about by every wind of criticism than that 
poor fellow." 

Talking of a certain clergyman of extraordi- 
nary character, who by exerting his talents in 
writing on temporary topics, a.wxl displaying un- 
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common boldness, had raised himself to afflilience^ 
a gentleman maintained that they ought not to be 
indignant at his success; for merit of every sort 
was entitled to reward.—^* Sir. (said Johnson), I 
will not allow this man to have merit. No, Sir; 
what he has is rather the contrary; I will, indeed, 
allow him courage, and otrthis account we so far 
give him credit. We have more respect for a 
man who robs boldly on the highway, than for a 
fellow who jumps out of a ditch, and ^ocks you 
down behind your back. Courage is a quality so 
necessary for maintaining virtue, that it is always 
respected, even when it is. associated with vice." 

Johnson was by no means of opinion, that 
every man of a learned profession should consi* 
der it as incumbent upon him, or as necessary to 
his credit, to appear as an author. When, in 
tbe ardour of ambition for Jit^ary fame, I re- 
gretted to him one day that a# eminent Judge 
had nothing o^i^, and therefore would leave no 
perpetual monument of himself to posterity, 
*' Alas, Sir (said Johnson), what a mass of Confu- 
sion should we have, if every Bishop and every 
Judge, every Lawyer, Physician, and ^Divine, 
were to write books." 

At another time he said, ** I was angry with 
Hurd about Cowleyj for having published a se- 
lection of his works; but upon better considera- 
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lion, I think there is no impropriety in a man's 
publishing as much as be chooses of any author, 
if he does not put the rest out of the way. A 
man, for instance, may print the Odes of Horace 
alone." * • ' 

Talking of those writers who had affected to 
imitate his style, Johii^n said, ^^The imitators 
of my style have not hit it> Miss Ai)dn has done 
it best; for she has imitated the. sentiment as well 
as the dic||y»n." ^ • 

He observed, that a gentleman of eminence in 
literature had got into a bad style of poetry of 
late. " He puts (said he) a very common thing 
in a strange dress till he does not know it himself, 
and thinks other people do not know it.": — Bos- 
well. *^ That is owing to his being so. much 
versantin old£nglish Poetry." — ^Johnson..." What 
is that to the purpose. Sir? If I say a man is 
drunk, and you^ell me it is owing to his takiitg 
so much drink, the matter is n|ii,mended. No, 
Sir, ****** has taken to an odd mode. For 
example; he'd write thus : 



** Hermit hoar, in solemn cell, 
** Wearing out life's' evening gray." 

Grai/ evening is comSobn enpugh ; but evening 
grctt/ h^^d think fine*— Stay j — we'll make out the 
btanaa: .... 
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** Hennic hoir, in tofemii cdl, 
*' Wearing; ont life's eFenkig gfif ; 

** Smite thy bosoixi« sage, and tell, 
« What U bliss? and which the way?** 

Bosw£LL. " But why smite bis bosoin, Str?'' 
JoHWsoN. " Why to shew he was in earttest.** 
(smifing). JohDson at an after period added the 
following stanza: 

'* Thus I spoke; and speaking sighM; 

*' Scarce repress'd the starting tear; 
^ Wlien the smiling si^ replied^ 

^ Come, my lad, atid drhik some b^r.** 

Speaking of a collection being made of all the 
English Poets who had published a volume of 
poems,. Johnson said, that a '^ Mr. Coxeter, 
whom he knew, had gone the greatest length 
towards this; having collected about five hun- 
dred volumes of poets whose works were little 
known; but that upon his death Tom Osborne 
bought them, and they were dispersed, which he 
thought a pity, as it was curious to see any 
series complete; and in every volume of poems 
something good may be found.** 

In his review of Warton's * Essay on the 
Writings and Genius of Pope,* Johnson has 
given the following salutary caution : — ** Nothing 
but experience could evince the frequency of 
false information, or enable any man to conceive 
that so many groundless reports %\v^\^^ Vii^ ^\5^ 

VOL. lU K 
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pagatedy as every man of eminence may hear of 
himself. S^me men relate what they think as 
what they know; some men of confused memo- 
ries and habitual inaccuracy, ascribe to one man 
what belongs to another; and some talk on, witlw 
mit thought pr care. . A few men are sufficient 
to Jbfo^ch. falsehoods which are afterwards inno-. 
cently. diffused by successive relaters.'* — " Had^ 
Jje lived (observes Mr. Boswell) to read what Sir 
John Hawkins and Mrs. Piozzi have related con- 
cerning himself^ how much would he haye found 
his observation- illustrated. He was indeed so 
much impressed with the prevalence of falsehood^ 
voluntary or unintentional, that I never knew any. 
person who upon hearing an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance told discovered more of the incredidus 
0di. He would say, with a significant look and 
decisive tone, * It is not so. Do not tell this 
again.'*— He inculcated upon all his friends the 
importance of perpetual vigilance against the. 
^^htest degrees of falseliood; the effect of 
which, as Sir Joshua Reynolds observed to me^ 
has *been that all :who were of his school are dis* 
tinguished for a love of truth and accuracy, 
which they wpuld n6t have possessed in the 
fame degree if they bad not been known to 
Johnson." 

Talking of the great difficulty of obtaining 
authentic information for biography^ Johnson 
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md, ^* When I was a young fellow I wafK;!^^ to. 
write tbe * Life of Dry den,* and in order to get 
materially I applied to the only two persons ttafen 
alive who had seen him; these wer6 old Swinney 
and old, Cibber. Swinney's information was no 
more, than this, * That at Willis coffee-honse 
Dryden had a particular chair for hims^f, which 
was set by the fire in winter, and was tlien called 
his winter-chair; and that it was carried out for 
him to the balcony in summer, and was then 
called ^bis summer-chair.'. Cibber could tell no 
more but ' That he remembered him a decent 
old man, arbiter of critical disputes at WilL*s.* 
Yen are to . consider that Cibber was then at a 
great distance from Dryden; had perhaps one 
leg only in the room, and durst not draw in the 
other.*' • 

! Mr. Boswell said, in writing a life a man'$ 
peculiarities should be mentioned, because they 
mark his character.-: — Johnson, *• Sir, there is no 
doubt as to peculiarities: the question is, whe* 
tber a man's vices should be mentioned ; — for in* 
stance, whether it should be mentioned that Ad* 
jison aud Parnell drank too freely; for people 
iyill probably more easily . indulge in drinking 
Tom knowing this; so that more ill may be done 
jy tbe example, than good. by telling the whole 
;ruth.'' Here was an. instance of U\a Nsi^'vsx^ Itwsw 
umaelf in talk ; for on a f ormet XK^)MifaL\i« V^ 

K 2 
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ifeaintained, that " If a man is to write A Paae^ 
gyric he may keep vices out of sight;' but if be 
professes to write A Life he mast represent it 
really as it was;" and when a person objected to 
the danger of telling that Pamell drank to ex- 
cess, he said, that ** it would produce an ki- 
structive caution to avoid drinking, when it was 
seen, that even the learning and genius of Par- 
nell could be debased by it." In the Hebrides 
be maintained, as appears from Mr. Boswell's 
^ Journal,* that a man's intimate friend ahould 
mention his faults, if he writes his life. 

'* The writer of an epitaph (he observed) 
should not be considered as saying nothing but 
what is strictly true. Allowance must be made 
for some degree of exaggerated praise. In lapi- 
dary inscriptions a man is not upon oath." 

At another time, when somebody endeavbured 
to argue in iavour of the Epitaph for Goldsmiths 
tablet in Westminster Abbey being in English, 
Johnson said, " The language of the country of 
which a learned man was a native is not the kni- 
guage fit for his epitaph, which should be in an- 
cient and permanent language. Consider, Sir, 
how you should feel, were you to find at Rotter- 
dam an epitaph upon Erasmus in Dutch!" Mr. 
Boswell thought it would be best to have epi- 
taphs writben^both in a learned language, and in 
the Istnguiyi^* of ' f£te country ; so tfaat they aaigli 
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understood^ and at the same time be secured of 
classical stability. 

A gentleman asking Johnson whether he would 
advise him to read the Bible with a commentary^ 
and what commentaries he would recommend, 
Johnson said, ^< To be sure, Sir, I would have 
you read the Bible with a commentary; and I 
would recommend Lowth and Patrick on the Old 
Testament, and Hammond on the New.'' 

S^)eaking one day of Arthur Murphy, whom 
he very much loved, ^^ I don't know (said he) 
that Ardiur can be classed with the very first 
dramatic writers; yet at present t, doubt, much 
whether we have any thing superior to Arthur.'' 

A lady's verses on Ireland being mentioned^ 
Miss Reynolds said, *^ Have you seen them, 
gir?"-^JoHNSON4 " No, Madam, I have seen a 
translation from Horace by one of her daughters. 
She shewed it me." — ^Miss Reynolds. " And 
how was it, Sir?" — J. " Why, very well for a 
.young Miss's verse;— ^that is to say, compared 
with excellence, nothing ; but very well for the 
persoa who wrote them. I am vexed at being 
shewn verses in that manner." — ^Miss if. " But if 
they shoukl be good, why not give them hearty 
praise?" — /. " Why, Madam, because I have 
not then got the better of my bad humour from 
having been shewn them. You must consider^ 
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Madam; before-hand they may be bad a» wdi si 
good. Nobody has a right to put anpther undtr 
such a difficulty, that he must either hurt the 
person by telling the truth, or. hurt himself by 
telUng what is not true.*' — Boswell. ** A man 
often shews his writings to people of eminence 
to obtain froip them, either from their good 
nature, or from their not being able to tell the 
truth firmly, a commendation of which be may 
afterwards avail himself.- — J. *^ Very true, Sr. 
Tberefgre the man who is asked by an author 
what he thinks of his work is put to the torture, 
and is pot obliged to speak the trudi; so that 
what he 9ays is not considered as bis opinion; yet 
he has said it, and. cannot retract it; and this 
author, when mankind are hunting him with a 
canister at bis tail, can say, ^ I would not hare 
published, had not Johnson, or Reynolds, or 
Musgrave, or some other good judge, commend- 
ed the work.' Yet I consider it as a very diffi- 
cult question in conscience, whether one dioold 
advise a man not to pi^lish a work,. if profit be 
his object; for the man may say, ^ Had knot 
been for you, I should have had the money.' 
Now you camiot be sure; for you have only your 
own opinion, and the publip may think very dif- 
ferently." — Sir Jqshua R£;ynolds. ." You must 
upon such an occasion have two judgments; one 
M3 to the real value of th^ work^ the other as to 
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what may please the general taste at the time/'—-'' 
/. ** But you can be sure of neither; and there- 
fore I should scruple much to give a suppress^e 
rote. Both Goldsmith's * comedies were onctf 
refused; his first by Garrick, 'his second by 
Colman, who was prevailed on at last by much 
soKcitation, nay a kind of force/ to bring it on. 
His * Vicar of Wakefield* I myself did not think 
would have had much success. It was written^ 
and sold to a bookseller before his * Traveller;* 
but published after; so Kttle expectation had the 
bookseller from it. Had It been sold after the 
* Traveller,* he might have Imd twice as much 
money for it, though sixty guineas was no mean 
price. ' The bookseller had the advantage of 
Goldsoiith's reputation from * The Traveller* in 
the sale, though Goldsmith had it not in selling 
the copy.** — Sir J. R. " The Beggar's Opera 
aflbrds a proof how strangely people will differ iii 
opinion about a literary performance. Bul*ke 
thinks it has^ no merit.** — J. " It was refused by* 
one of the houses; but I should have thought it 
would isucceed, not from any great excellence ii\ 
the writing, but from the noveJty, and the gene- 
ral spirit and gaiety of the piece, which keep^ 
the audience always attentive, and dismisses 
them in good humour.** 

' He onoe mentioned with an air of satisfek^tioa 
what Baretti had told bipav thai^ax^Q^^^^ v^^S^ft^^ 
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course of his studying English, with an exceUoit 
paper in the Spectator^ one of four that were 
written by the respectable dissenting minister 
Mr. Grove of Taunton, and observing the genius 
and energy of mind that it exhibits, it greatly 
quickened his curiosity to visit our country; as he 
diought if such were the lighter periodical es- 
says of our authors, their productions on more 
weighty occasions must be wonderful indeed. 

Mr. Sosweli expressed a Uking for Mr. Francis 
Osborn's works, and asked Johnson what he 
thought of that writer. He answered, *^ A con- 
ceited fellow. Were a man to write so now, the 
boys would throw stones at him.'' He however 
(says Mr. B.) did not alter my opinion of a fa^ 
vourite author, to whom I was first directed by 
his being quoted in ^ The Spectator,' and in 
whom I have found much shrewd and lively 
sense, expressed indeed in a style somewhat; 
quaint, which however I do not dislike. Hi^ 
book has an air of originality. We figure to 
ourselves an ancient gentleman talking to us. 

Johnson once talked with approbation of an 
intended edition of ^ The Spectator' with notes; 
two volumes of which had been prepared by^ 
gentleman eoainent in the literary world, and the 
materials which he had collected for the r&* 
i;naiuder had been transferred to another hand. 
He obsGrved, that all works which describe man« 
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less; and said, he bad communicated all be knew 
that could throw light upon ^ The Spectator.* 
lie said, ** Addison had made bis Sir Andrew 
Freeport a true Whig, arguing against giving 
charity to beggars, and throwing out other such 
ungracious sentiments ; but that he had thought 
better, and made amends by making him found 
an hospital for decayed farmers.^' He called for 
the volume of ^ The Spectator* in which that ac- 
count is contained, and read it aloud. Indeed he 
read so well, that every thing acquired additional 
weight and grace from his utterance. 

Johnson on another occasion praised ' The 
Sp^tator,' particularly the character of Sir 
Roger de Coverley. He said, " Sir Roger did 
not die a violent death, as has been generally fan- 
cied. He was not killed ; he died only because 
others, were to die, and because his death afforded 
an opportunity to Addison for some very fine 
writing. We have the example of Cervantes 
making Don Quixote die. I never could see 
why Sir Roger is represented as a little cracked. 
It appears to me that the story of the widow was 
intended to have something superinduced upon 
it; but the superstructure did not come.'* 

Johnson talked of its having been said that 
Addison wrot^ some of his best papers in ^ The 
Spectator* wbiein warm with \viue« H^ dvd^ ^<;2^ 



seem willing to admit this. Dr. Scott, as a cort^ 
firmation of it, related, that Blackstone, a sober 
man, composed his * Commentaries' with a bottle 
of port before him; and found his mind invigo^ 
rated and supported in the fkti^e of his great 
work, by a temperate use of it. 

In another conversation oh ' The Spectator,* 
he said, '^ It is wonderful that there is such a 
proportion of bad papers, in the half of the work 
which was not written by Addison; for there was 
all the world to write that half, yet not a half of 
that half is good. One of the finest pieces in the 
English language is the paper on Noyelty, yet 
we do not hear it talked of. It was written by 
Mr. Grove, a dissenting teacher.** Mr. Murphy 
said, he reniembered when there were several 
people alive in London, who enjoyed a consi* 
derable reputation merely from having Written a 
paper in ^ The Spectator.* He mentioned par- 
ticularly Mr. Ince, who used to frequent Tom's 
coffee-house ; ^^ but (said Johnson) you must con- 
sider how highly Steele speaks of Mr. Ince." 
He would not allow that the paper on carrying a 
boy to travel, signed Philip Homebredy which 
was reported to be written by the Lord Cb^« 
cellor Hardwick, had merit. He said, '^ It was 
quite vulgar, and had nothing luminous.'* 

A gentleman mentioned Sir Richard Steele 
having pubJisbed hia ^ Cht\&tv^w Hero* with the 



avowed purpose of obliging himself to lead a re« 
Hgious life, yet that his conduct was by no means 
strictly suitable^ — Johnson. ** Steele^ I believe^ 
practised the lighter vices.'* 

A desire wai; expressed to know his authority 
for the story of Addison's sending an execution 
into Steele's house. '* 8k (said he), it is gene* 
rally known, it is known to all who are ac- 
quainted with the literary history of that period. 
It is as well known, as that he wrote ' Cato.' 
Mr. Thomas Sheridan once defended Addison, 
by alleging that he did it in order to cover 
Steele's goods from other creditors, who were 
g(Mng to seize them." 

' Johnson said, that ^^ Addison wrote Budgell's 
papers in the Spectator, at least mended them so 
much, that he made them almost his own; and 
that Draper, Tonson's partner, assured Mrs. 
Johnson, that the much-admired Epilogue to 
* The Distressed Mother,' which came out in 
Budgell's name, was in reality written by Addi« 
son." 

Mr. Eliot, with tvhom Dr. Walter Harte had 
travelled, talked of Harte's * History of Gus* 
tavus Adolphus,' which he said was a very good 
book in the German translation. Johnson said, 
** Harte was excessively vain: he put copies of 
his book in manuscript into the hands of Lord 
Chesterfield and Lord GranvUW^ tVoXxScw^^ ^^e&is^ 
revise it. Now how a\>s\it^ v?^ 'w \a v^as^^?^^ 
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that two such noblemen would revise s6 big a 
0ianu8cript. Poor man! he left London the day 
of the publication of his book, that he might be 
out of the way of the great praise he was to re- 
ceive; and be was ashamed to return, when he 
found how ill his book had succeeded. It was 
unlucky in coming out on the same day with 
Robertson's ' History of Scotland.' His husbaur 
dry, however, is good." — Boswell. " So he was 
fitter for that than heroick history. He did well 
when he turned his sword into a plough-share.** 
Johnson at another time much commended Harte 
as a scholar, and a man of the most companion* 
able talents he had ever known. He said, the 
defects in bis history proceeded not from, imbe- 
cility, but from foppery. ' 

Berkeley, he said, was a profound scholar, as 
well as a man of fine imagination.; but Usher was 
the gre^at luminary of the Irish Church; and a 
greater, he added, no church could boast of; at 
least in modern times* 

Bayle's Dictionary, he observed, was a ycry 
useful work for those to consult who love the bio- 
graphical part of literature, which was What he 
loved most. 

He said, he had looked into the poems of a 

pretty voluminous writer, Mr. (now Dr.) John 

Ogilvie, one of the Presbyterian ministers of 

Scotland, which had \ateVy cotii& ovsil) but could 

Aw/ no thinidng in tViem. ^IVx. ^Bw«^ ^^^^, 
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^^ Is there not inmgihation in tbem^ Sir?'* — ^JoHlr^ 
SON. ^^ Why, ^r« there is in theni,i!i4iat was ima* 
gii^ation, but it is no more imagination in hhup' 
than sound is sound in the echo; and his dio 
tiou too is not his own. We have long ago 
seen white-robed innocence j zxA flomer-bespangled 
meads. ^* 

Talking of the eminent, writers in Queen 
Anne's reign, he observed, " I think Dr. Ar- 
buthnot the first man among them. He was the 
most universal genius, being an excellent phjr« 
stcian, a man of deep learning, and a man of 
much humour. Mr. Addison was, to be sure, a 
great man; his learning was not profound, but his 
morality, his humour, and his elegance of writ* 
ing, set him very high." 

He enlarged very convincingly upon the ex- 
cellence of rhyme over blank verse in English 
poetry. Mr. Boswell mentioned to him that Dr. 
Adam Smith, in his Lectures upon Composition, , 
when he studied under him in the College of 
Glasgow, had maintained the same opinion stre« 
nuously , and Mr. B. repeated some of his ar- 
guments. Johnson said, " Sir, I was once in 
company with Smith, and we did not take to each 
other; but had I known that he loved rhyme 
as much as you tell me he does, I should have 
hugged him.*' 

Mr. B» mentioned Dr. Attbrn Smith's book mi 
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^- The Wealth of Nations,* which was just pub-' 
lished^ and that Sir John Pringle had observed to* 
bim, that Dr. Smith, who had never been iii 
trade, could not be expected to write well on' 
that subject any more than a lawyer upon phy-' 
sick. Johnson said, ^^ He is mistaken, Sir; a 
man who has never been engaged in trade him- 
self may undoubtedly write well upon trade, and 
there .is nothing which requires more to be illus- 
trated by ^philosophy than trade does.' As to* 
mere wealth, that is to say money, it is clear that 
one nation or one individual cannot increase its : 
store but by making another poorer; but trade- ' 
procures what is more valuable, the reciprocation 
of the peculiar advantages of different countries- 
A merchant seldom thinks but of his own parti- 
cular trade. To write a good book upon it, a 
man must have extensive views. It is not neces- • 
sary to have practised, to write well upon a sub-* 
ject." 

Law was mentioned as a subject on which no 
man could write well without practice. John- 
son. ""Why, Sir, in Enghtnd, where so miich 
money is to be got by the practice of the law^ 
most of our writers upon it have been in prac- 
tice; though Blackstone had not been much in 
practice when he published his ^ Commentaries.* 
But upon the Continent, the great writers on 
i«Fr have not all been io practice: Grotius in- 
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deed was; but Pufiendprf ws^ not; Burlamaqoi 
was not." • 

. Sir Thoma& Robinson, sitting with Johnson 
one day, observed, that the King of Prussia 
valued himself upon three things: — :upon being 
a hero, a musician, and an author* *^ Pretty 
well. Sir (said Johnson), for one man. As to his 
being an author, I have not looked at his poetry; 
but his prosp is poor stuff. He writes just as you 
might suppose Voltaire^s footboy to do, Jfvho has 
been his amanuensis. He has such parti as thc^- 
valet might have, and about as madh of the co« 
louring of the style as might be got by transcrib- 
ing his works.'' 

The ballad of Hardy knute (he said) had no great 
merit, if it were really ancient. '^ People talk of 
nature ; but mere obvious nature may be exhi-i 
Uted with very little power of mind." 

Johnson thought the poems published as trans» 
lations from Ossian had so little merit, that he 

-■V ' 

said, ^^ Sir, a man might write such stuff for 
ever, if he would abandon his mind to it." John* 
son had all along denied their authenticity; and, 
what was still more provoking to their admirers, 
maintained that they had no merit. The subject 
having been introduced by Dr. Fordyce, Dr, . 
Blair, relying on the -internal evidence jot their 
antiquity, asked Dr. Johnson whether he thought . 
any man of a modern ^age could liav« written ^ 
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such poems? Johnson replied, '*^ Yes; Sh*, manj 
men, many women, and many children.^' Jbhhsoh 
at this time did not hhoVr tFiat Dr. Blair luul jnst 
puUi^ied a dissertation, not only tlefi&ndiiig'thi^ 
acuthenticity, but seriottsly ranking theoh with tte 
poems of Homer and Virgil; and when he was 
afterwards informed of this circumstance^ fie ex- 
pressed some displeasure at Dr. Fordyce's having 
stiggested -the topick, and said,' *^ I am not sony 
that the^'got thus much for their pains : j^r, it 
was like leading one to talk of a book, when the 
author ii concealed behirtrf the door.** The 
poem of Fingal, he said, was a mere unconhecte(f 
rhapsody, a tiresome repetition of the same 
imagels. '' In vain shall ^Srt look for the luctdus 
ordOf where there is neither end lior object, 
design nor moral, nee certa reciirrit imago.^^ ' 

He much commended * Law's- Serious Call,* 
which he said was the finest piece of hortatory 
theology in any language: " Law (said he) fell 
latterly into the reveries of Jadib Behmen, whom' 
Law alleged to liave been somewhat in the same 
stAte with St. Paul, and to have seen unutterable 
things. Were it eveiV so (said Johnson), Jacob' 
would have resemblted St. Paul still* more, by not 
attempting to utter them.'* 

'Of Dr. Priestley's theological works, here- 
marlibd, that t!hey tended to tinsettle every thing, 
^mif^'aettJed nothing. :: 
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The conversation turning on criticaJ subjects, 
Johnson said, ^' Bayes, in ' The Rehearsal,' is a 
Blighty silly character. If it was intended to be* 
like a particular n^an, it could only be diverting 
while that man was remembered ; but I question 
whether it was meant for Dryden, as has been 
reported; for we know some of the passages 
said to be ridiculed were written since the 
* Rehearsal^' at least a passage mentioned in the 
Preface is of a later date.'* Mr. B. maintained 
that it had merit as a general satire on the self- 
importance of dramatick authors. Bat even in 
this light he held it very cheap. 

He seemed to take a pleasure in speiiking in his 
own style; for sometimes when he ha<J carelessly 
missed it, he would repeat the'thought translated 
into it. Talking of the Comedy of the ^ Re,- 
hearsal,' he said, ** It has not wit enough to 
keep it Jiweet." This was easy; he therefore 
caught himself, and pronounced a more rounded 
sentence; ** It lias not vitality enotlgh to pre- 
serve it from putrefaction." ^. 

Hawkeswortii's coin;)ilation of the voyages to 
the South Sea being mentioned, Johnson said^ 
" Sir, if you talk of it as a subject of conmierce, 
it will be gainful ; if as a book tlKxt is to iiicreaHe 
human knowledge, I biilieve there will not be 
much of that. Hawkeiworth c«m tell onlv what 
the voyagers have told him ; and they have iumi4 
yoL, lip 1« 
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very little, only one new animal , I think.*' — Bos- 
well. " But many insects, Sir." — Johnson. 
*' Why, Sir, as to insects, Ray reckons of British 
insects twenty thousand species. They might 
have staid at home and discovered enough in 
that way." 

The casual mention of biography led to the 
mention of Dr. John Campbell, who had written 
a considerable part of the * Biographia Britan- 
nica.' Johnson, though he valued him highly, 
was of opinion that there was not so much in his 
great work, * .A Political Survey of Great Bri- 
tain,' as the world had been taught to expect; 
and had formerly said to Mr. Boswell that he 
believed Campbell's disappointment, on account 
of the bad success of that work, had killed him. 
He now again observed of it, *^ That work was 
his death." Mr. Warton, who was present, not 
adverting to his meaning, answered, " I believe 
so ; from the great attention he bestowed on it." 
Johnson. *^ Nay, Sir, he died of want of atten- 
tion, if he died at all by that book." 

Again recurring to biography, Johnson said, 
." It is rarely well executed. They only who 
live with a man can write his life with any 
genuine exactness and discrimination; and few 
people who have lived with a man know what to 
remark about him. The chaplain of a late 
Bishop, whom I was to asskt m ^'tvCvv^^^wsvo. me- 
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moirs of his Lordship, could tell me scarcely 
any thing." 

A gentleman said, Mr. Robert Dodsley's life 
should be written, as he had been so much con- 
nected with the wi(^ of his time, and by his lite- 
rary merits had raised himself from the station of 
a footman. Mr. Warton observed, that he had 
published a little volume under the title of f The 
Muse in Livery.' Johnson. " I doubt whether 
Dodsley's brother would thank a man who should 
write his life; yet Dodsley himself was not un- 
willing that his original low condition should 
be recollected. When Lord Lyttleton's * Dia- 
logues of the Dead' came out, one of which is 
between Apicius, an ancient epicure, and Dar- 
tineuf, a modern epicure, Dodsley said to me, 
* I knew Dartineuf well, for I was once his foot- 
man.' " 

Of Dodsley's * Public Virtue,' a Poem, he 
said, " It ^vas fine blank (meaning to express his 
usual contempt for blank verse) ; however, this 
miserable poem did not sell, and my poor friend 
Doddy said. Public Virtue was not a subject to 
interest the age." 

Mr. Langton, when a very young man, read 
Dodsley's ' Cleone, a Tragedy,' to Johnson, not 
aware of his extreme impatience to be read to. 
As it went on, he turned his face to the back of 
his chair, and put himself into yvxvc^^ ^\>X\i.^^^ 

1.2 .. 
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which marked his uneasiness. At the end of an 
act, however, he said, "Come, let's hare* some" 
more, let's go into the slaughter-house agairt, 
Liinky ; biit I am afraid there is more blood than 
brains.'* Yet he aiterwardB said, " When 1 
heard you read it, 1 thought higher ol its power 
of language. Wheu I read it myself, I was more 
sensible of its pathetic effect, and then paid it a 
compliment which many will think very extrava- 
gant. * Sir (said he), if Otway had written this 
p.*ay , r6 other of his pieces would hav<i been re- 
membered.' Dodsley himself, upon this being 
repeiated to him, said, * It was too much;' it 
must be remembered, that Johnson always ap* 
peared not to be sufficiently sensible of the merit 
of Otway." 

Talking of Rochester's Poems, he said he had 
given them to Mr. Steevi ns to castrate for tlie 
edition of the POets to which he was to vvrit« 
Prefaces. Dr. Taylor (the only time' says Mr. B. 
I ever heai^d him say any thing witty) observed, 
that ** If Roch6.stejr* had been castrated himself, 
his exceptionabte' jpoenis would not have been 
written." One asked if Burnet had not given ^a 
good Life of Kochfeter. *' We have (said John- 
son) a good Death; there is not much Lift,^'* 

He said, '^ Burnet's * History of his own 
Times' is very entertaining. The style indeed is 
/ttere cbitip<ihi(tl;.. I do not believe that Burnet iit- 
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tentionally lied 5 but Jjq was so much prejudiced, 
that he took no pains to find out the truth. H^ 
was like a nian who resolves to regulate his time 
by a certain watch; but will not enquire whether 
the watch is right or npt,'' . 

Such was Johnson's sensibility, and so much 
was he affected by pathetick poetry, that the 
reading of Dr.Beattie's ^ Hermit' brought tear^ 
into his eyes. 

Baijter's *• Reasons of the Christian Religion ,* 
he thought, contained the best cojiectiort of the 
evidences of the divinity of the Christian <ivstem. 

Being asked v^hat works of Richard Baxter's a 
person should read, he said, '^ Any of tbem ; they 
are all good." 

Johnson praised John Bqnyan highly. *^ His 
* Pilgrim's Progress' has great merit, both for 
invention, imagination, and the. conduct of the 
story; and it has had the best evidence of its 
merit, the general and continued approbation of 
mankind. Few books, I believe, have had a 
more extensive sale. It is remarkable^ that it 
begins very much like the poem of Dante; yet 
there, was no translation of Dante when Bunyaa 
wrote. There is reason to think that he had 
read Spenser." 

Mr. Boswell mentioning that we were to have 
the Remains of Mr. Gray, in prose and. verse. 
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published by Mr. Mason, " I think (said Johnson) 
we have had enough of Gray." 

Mr. Murphy said, that the Memoirs of Gray's 
Life set him much higher iu his estimation than 
his Poems did; for you there saw a man con- 
stantly at work in literature. — Johnson acquiesced 
in this, but depreciated the book, perhaps unrea- 
sonably; for he said, *' I forced myself to read it, 
only because it was a common topick of conver- 
sation. I found it mighty dull; and as to the 
style, it is fit for the second table." 

He now gave it as his opinion, that '^ Aken- 
side was a superior poet both to Gray and Ma- 
son." Yet he said, " I see they have published 
a splendid edition of Akenside's works. One 
bad ode may be suffered ; but a number of them 
together makes one sick." — Boswell. " Aken- 
jsidc's distinguished poem is his * Pleasures of 
Imagination :' but for my part, I never could 
admire it so much as most people do," — John- 
son. ** Sir, I could not read it through." — 5. 
" I have read it through; but 1 did not find any 
great power in it." 

Mr. B. told him, that he heard Dr. Percy was 
writing the history of the wolf in Great Britain. 
Johnson. " The wolf. Sir! why the wolf? Why 
does he not write of the bear, which we had for- 
merly} Nay, it is said we had the beaver; or why 
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does he not write of the grey fat, the rfaiiove'r 
rat, as it is called, because it is said to have come 
into this country about the time that the family 
of Hanover came? I should like to see ' The 
History of the Grey Rat,' by Thomas Percy, 
D. D. Chaplain in Ordinary tp his Majesty," 
(laughing immoderately). — Boswell. " I am 
afraid a court chaplain could not decently write 
of the grey rat."«^/. " Sir, he need not give it 
the name of the Hanover rat." — Thus could he 
indulge a luxuriant sportive imagination, when 
talking of a friend whom he loved and esteemed. 
Having talked of Grainger's * Sugar Cane,' 
Mr. Boswell mentioned Mr. Langton's having 
told him, that this poem, Avhen read in manu- 
script at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, had made all the 
assembled wits burst into a laugh, when after 
misch blank-verse pomp, the poet began a new 
paragraph thus: 

<* Now, Muse, let*s sing of rats." 

And what increased the ridicule was, that one 
of the company, who slily overlooked the reader, 
perceived that the word hkid been originally 
mice^ and had been altered to rais as more dig- 
nified. 

This passage does not appear in the printed 
work. Dr. Grainger or some of his friends, it* 
should seem, having become sensible that intra- 
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.clncin{f even Sats in a grave poem might be 
Jiabje to banter. He, however, could not bring 
himself to relinquish the idea ; for they are thus^ 
ina^tillmore ludicrous manner, periphrastksally 
exhibited in his Poem as it now stands. 

** Kor with less Waste the whisker'd vermin racc> 
** A coHntless clan, despoil the lowland cane," 

Johnson aaid^ that Dr. Grainger was an agree- 
able ttidn ; a ma^. who would do any good that 
was in his power. His translation of Tibollus^ 
he thought, was very well done; but * The 
Sugar Cane' did not please him; for he ex- 
claimed, " \y'hat could he make, of a sugar^^ane? 
One might as well write the * Parsley Bed, a 
Poerp ;' or, * The Cabbage Garden, a Poem.' "— - 
BosvjTELL. " You must then p?V;(:/^ your cabbage 
with the sal atticum.^'* — ^Johnson. ** You know 
there is already * The Hop Garden, a Poem;' 
and I think one could say a great deal about cab- 
bage. The poem might begin with the advan- 
tages of civilized society over a rude state, exem- 
plified by thjs Scotch, who had no cabbages till, 
Oliver Cromwell's soldiers introduced them; and. 
one might thus shew how arts are propagated by 
conquest, a&nhey were by the Roman arms." — • 
He seemed to be much diverted with the futility 
of his own fancy. 
He spoke slightingly of Dyer's * Fleece*' j 
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**. The -subject, Sir, cannot be made poetical. 
How can a man write poetically of serges awl 
druggets? Yet you will hear many people fa'lk 
to you gravely of tliat excellent poem * Th^ 
Fleece.' '' 

Speaking of Chevne, whom Mr. Boswell 
reckoned whimsical, *f So be was (said Johnson) 
in some things; but there is no end of objections; 
There are few books to which some objection or 
other may not be made."— He added, ** I would 
not have you read any thing else of Chevne, 
but his book on Health, and his * English Ma^ 
lady.'" 

He said, that the book entitled * The Lives of 
tbe Poets,' by Mr. Gibber, was entirely compiled 
by Mr. Shiels, a Scotchman, one of his ama« 
nuenses. ** The booksellers (said be) gave 
Theophilus Gibber, who was then in prison, ten 
guineas to allow Mr. Cibber to be put upon the 
title-page^ as the author; by this, a double im- 
position was intended: in the first place, that 
it was the work of a Gibbet at all; and iii the 
second place, that it was the work of old Gib- 
berV 

• In the Monthly Reriew for May 1792> there is a correction 
of the above p^issage. *' This account (says tlie. Critie) is veiy 
inaccurate. The following statement of facts we know to be « 
true, in every material circumstance : — Shiels was the principal 
cplkctor and digester of the materials fot the wdfk ; biit as he wa« 
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** I once introduced (says Mr. B.) Aristotle's 
doctrine in his * Art of Poetry,' of Tcdia^o-is rmv 

very raw in authorship, and an indifferent writer in prose, and 
his language full of Scoticisms, Cibber, who was a clever, lively 
fellow, and then soliciting employment among the booksellers, 
was engaged to correct the style and diction of the whole work, 
then intended to make only four volumes, with power to alter, 
expunge, or add, as he liked. He was also to supply notes occa- 
sionally, especially concerning those dramatic poets with whom 
he had been chiefly conversant. He also engaged to write several 
of the Lives ; which (as we are told) he accordingly performed. 
He was farther useful in striking out the Jacobitical and Tory sen- 
timents which Shiels had industriously interspersed wherever he 
could bring them in ; and, as the success of the work appeared, 
after all, very doubtful, he was content with twenty-one pounds 
for his labour, besides a few sets of the books to disperse among 
his friends. Shiels had nearly seventy pounds, beside the advan- 
tage of many of the best lives in the work being communicated 
by friends to the undertaking; and for which Mr. Shiels had the 
same consideration as for the rest, being paid by the sheet for the 
whole. He was, however, so angry with his Whiggish super- 
visor (The. like his father, being a violent stickler for the poli- 
tical principles which prevailed in the reign of George the Se- 
cond), for so unmercifully mutilating his copy, and scouting his 
politics, thiit he wrote Cibber a challenge; but was prevented 
from sendiiig it by the publisher, who fairly laughed him out of 
his fury. The proprietors, too, were discontented in the end, on 
account of Mr. Gibber's unexpected industry ; for his corrections 
and alterati^)ns in the proof-sheets were so numerous and con- 
siderable, that the printer made for them a grievous addition to 
his bin ; and, in fine, all parties were dissatisfied.* On the whole, 
the work was productive of no profit to the undertakers, who had 
agreed, in case of success, to make Cibber a present of some ad- 
dition to the twenty guineas which he had received, and for 
mbich his receipt is now in iht^oo\»d\tt*% V«aads, Wc are fci- 
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itcthyjif.oLlwy, the purging of the passions, as the 
purpose of tragedy. But how are the passions to 
be purged by terror and pity?" (said I, with an 

ther assured, that he actually obtained an additional sum. He 
soon after (in the year 1758) unfortunately embarked for Dublin, 
on an engagement for one of the theatres there : but the ship was 
cast away, and every person on board perished. There were about 
sixty passengers, among whom was the Earl of Drogheda, with 
many other persons of consequence and property. 

** As to the alledged design of making the compilement pass for 
the work of old Mr. Gibber, th^ charges seem to have been founded 
on a somewhat uncharitable construction. We are assured that 
the thought was not harboured by some of the proprietors, who 
are still living ; and we hope^ that it did not occur to the first 
designer of the work, who was also the printer of it, and who 
bore a respectable character. 

** We have been induced jto enter thus circumstantially into 
the foregoing detail of fact* relating to the lives of the Poets, 
compiled by Messrs. Gibber and Shiels, from a sincere regard to 
that sacred principle of Truth,, to which Dr. Johnson so rigidly 
adhered, according to the best of his knowledge ; and which, we 
believe, 770 consideration would have prevailed on him to violate. 
In regard to the matter, which we now dismiss, he had, no 
doubt, been misled by partial and wrong information. Shiels 
was the doctor's amanuensis ; he had quarrelled with Gibber ; 
it is natural to suppose that he told his story in his own way ; and 
it is certain that he was not * a very sturdy moralist.' " 

This explanation appears very sansfactory. It is, however, to 
be observed, that the stpry told by Johnson docs not rest solely 
upon this record of his conversation ; for he himself has pub- 
lished it in his Life of Hammond, where he says, " The manu- 
"script of Shiels is now in my possessioru" Very probably he had 
trusted to Shiels's word, and never looked at it so as to compare 
it with < The Lives of the Poets,* as published under Mr. Gibber** 
jisune. 
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assumecl air of ignorance, to excite him to talkf; 
for which it was often necessary to eniplov soma 
address).— Johnson. " Why, Sir, you are tq 
consider what is the meaning of purging in the 
original sense* It is to expel impunities from 
the human body. The mind is subject to the same 
imperfection. The passions are the great moversf 
of human actions; but they are mixed with such 
impurities, that it is necessary they should he 
purged or refined by means of terror and pity. 
For instance, ambition is a noble passion; but. by 
seeing upon the stage that a man, who is so e;C' 
cessively ambitious as to raise himsetf by in-* 
justice, is punished, we are terrified at the fatal 
consequences of such a passion. In the same 
manner a certain degree of resentment is neces- 
sary ; but if we see that a man carries it too far, 
we pity the object of it, and are taught to mode- 
rate that passion/' 

Mr. Boswell observed, that the great defect of 
the tragedy of * Othello* was, that it had not a 
moral; for that no man could resist the circum- 
stances of suspicion which were artfully suggested, 
to Othello's mind. Johnson. " In the first 
place. Sir, we learn from Othello this very useful 
moral, not to make an unequal match; in the 
second place, we learn not. to yield too readily tq 
suspicion. The handkerchief is merely a trick, 
though a very pretty trvck-. W\. iVv^v^ are no 
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Other circumstances of reasonable suspicion, ex- 
c^pt what is related by lagfo of Cassio's warm 
■expressions concerning Desdemona in his sleep; 
and that depended entirely upon tiie assertion of 
•dfle man. No, Sir, I think Othello has more 
ni6ral than almost any play.'* 
' Sir Joshua Reynolds mv^ntioned Mr. Cumber- 
land's Odes, wfiich were then just published, 
Johnson. *' Whv, Sir, they would have been 
thought as good as Odes commonly Jire, if Cum^ 
ber^and had nQt put his name to them; but a 
name immediately draws censure, unless it be a 
name that bears down every thing before it, 
Nay Cumberland has made his Odes subsi.iiary 
to the fame of another man ; tliey might have 
run well enough by themselves, but he has not 
only loaded them with a name, but has made 
them carry double." 

Jolinson said, ** The little volumes entitled 
* Respublicae,' which are very well done, were a 
bookseller's work.^' 

Of Chatterton, he said, " This is the most 
extraordinary young man that has encountered 
'my knowledge. It is wonderful how the whelp 
has written such things." 

SpL'akin;v of the ancient poets, he observed, 
" I'heocritus is not deserving of very high re- 
spect as a writer; as to the pa^toral part, Virgil 
is very evidently superior.' He wrote wheij 
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there had been a larger influx of knowledge into 
the w6rld than when Theocritus lived. Theo- 
critus does not abound in description, though 
living in a beautiful country; the manners 
painted are coarse and gross. Virgil has much 
more description, more sentiment, more of na- 
ture, and more of art. Some of the most excel- 
lent parts of Theocritus are where Castor and 
Pollux, going with the other Argonauts, land on 
the Bebrycian coast, and there fall into a dispute 
with Amyciis, the king of that country; which is 
as well conducted as Euripides could have done 
it; and the battle is well related. Afterwards 
thev carrv off a woman, whose two brothers 
come to recover her, and expostulate with Castor 
and Pollux on their injustice; but they pay no 
regard to the brothers, and a battle ensues, 
w^here Castor and his brother are triumphant. 
Theocritus seems not to have seen that the bro- 
thers have the advantage in their argument over 
his Argonaut heroes. — * The Sicilian Gossips' is 
a piece of merit. Callimachus is a writer of little 
excellence. The chief thing to be learned firom 
him is his account of Rites and Mythology, which 
though desirable to be known for the sake of un- 
derstanding other parts of ancient authors, is the 
least pleasing or valuable part of their writings." 
" Mattaire's account of the Stephani is a heavy 
book. He seems to have been a puzzle-headed 
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man, with a large share of scholarship, but with 
Kttle geometry or logic in his head, without me* 
thod, and possessed of little genius. He wrote 
Latin verses from time to time, and published a 
set in his old age which he called * Senilia;' in 
which he shews so little learning or taste in writ- 
ing, as to make Carteret a dactyl. In matters of 
genealogy it is necessary to give the bare names 
as they are ; but in poetry, and in prose of any 
elegance in the writing, they require to have in- 
flection given to them. His book of tile Dialects 
is a sad heap of confusion ; the only way to write 
on them is to tabulate them with Notes, added at 
the bottom of the page, and references." 

Huggins, the translator of Ariosto, and Mr. 
Thomas Warton, in the early part of his literary 
life, had a dispute concerning that poet, of whom 
Mr. Warton, in his * Observations on Spenser's 
Fairy Queen,' gave some accQ|^nt, which Hug- 
gins attempted to answer with violence, and 
said, " I will militate no longer against his w^- 
science,^^ Huggins was master of the subject, 
but wanted expression. Mr. Warton's know- 
ledge of it was then imperfect, but his manner 
lively and elegant. Johnson said, " It appears 
to mc, that Huggins has ball without powder, 
and Warton powder without ball." 

Johnson used at one time to go occasionally to 
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the Green-room of Drury-lane Theatre, where 
he was rnnch regarded by the players, and was 
very easy and facetious with them. He bad a 
very high opinion of Mrs. Clive's comic powers, 
and conversed more with her than with any of 
them. He said, " Clive, Sir, is a good thing to 
sit by, she always understands what you say;'' 
and she said of him, " I love to sit by Dr. Johni 
son, he always entertains me." One night, when 
* The Recruiting Officer' was acted, he said to 
Mr. HoP.ahd, who had been expressing an ap- 
prehension that Dr. Johnson would disdain the 
works of Farquhar; " No, Sir, I think Farqulrar 
a man whose writins:s have considerable merit." ' 

Talking of the farce of ' High Life Below 
Stairs,' he said, '* Here is a farce, which is really 
very diverting when yoj see it acted ; and yet 
one may read it, and not know that one has been 
reading any thidi|^ at all." 

Johnson, who had done libera] justice to War- 
burton in his edition of S'laksfj&re, which -was 
published during the life of that powerful writer, 
with still greater liberality took an opportunity, 
in the Life of Pope, of paying the tribute due 
to him, when he was no longer in ** high place,** 
.but numbered with th^ dead. 

Speaking of Boetius, who was the favourite 
vriter of the luiddle ages, he said, it was very 



itirprising, 'ihAt xipoh siich a subject^ aiid iii Such 
a^uation^ be should be magis philosophus quhvA 
Christianas. 

• "Burton's ^ Anatomy of Melancholy' (isaid 
iohnsoit) is a valuable work. It is, perhaps^ 
overloaded . with quotation. But therfe is great 
spirit and great power in what Burton says, when 
lie 'iM'rittty from his own mind." He observed^ 
that it was the only* book that ever took him out 
of bed 'two hours sooner than he wished to rise. 

Books of Travels having been mentioned; 
Jolmson praised Pennant very highly. Dr. Percy 
(who .waii present), ^knowing himself to be the 
faeir male of the ancierit Percies, and having tb6 
warmest attachment to the noble House of North- 
Ufiiberland, could not sit quietly and hear a man 
praised, who had spoken disrespectiFully of Aln- 
^ick-Castle, and the Duke's pleasure-grounds, 
especially as he thought meanly of his Travels, 
He tberefwe opposed Johnson eagferly. — John! 
saN. ** Pennant, in what he has said of Alnwickl 
has done what he intended : be has made you 
very angry.'' — Percy. " He has said the gardeti 
IS /nVn, which is representing it like a citizen's^ 
parterre, when the truth is, there is a very large 
extent of fine turf and gravel walks." — ^7. " Ac- 
cording to y-our own account. Sir, Pennant i« 
right. It is trim. Here is grass cut close, and 
gravel JoUed smooth. Is »6I tliat.trim? .Th% 
VOL. lu M 



evXet^. is notUng against th^t ; a mile may be at 
trim 3is a square yard. Your extent puts me ia 
mind of the citizen's enlarged dinner, two piecei 
of roast-beef, and two puddingsi There is -no 
yariety, no njind exerted in laying out th^ 
groiindy no. trees.'* — Percy. " He pretends to 
giv^ t^e natural history of Northumberland, and 
yet takes no notice of the immense number of 
trees planted there of late." — J. ** That, Sir^ 
ha,^ nothing to do with the natural history. : that 
is civil history. A roan who gives the natural 
history of the oak, is not to tell bow many oakk 
have been planted in this plape or that. A man 
who gives the natural history of the cow, .is- not 
to tell how many cows are milked at Islingtoi^ 
t^he anhnal is the same, whether milked, in the 
Park or at Islington." — P- " Pennant does not 
describe well ; a carrier who goes along the side 
of Lochlomond would describe it better." — J> 
•^ I think he describes very well."— P. " I tra- 
velled after him." — /. " And / travelled* after 
Jiim." — P. " But, my good friend, you are sbort^ 
Righted, and do not see so well as I do." The 
.company wondered at Dr. Percy's venturing 
thus. Dr. Johnson said nothing at tbe time; 
but inflammable particles were collecting for a 
cloud to burst. In a little white Dr. Percy said 
something more in di^parag^mept of Pennant.«*=- 
/• (pointedly) ^^ This is the resentioent of a nai^ 
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rmw mind^ because he did not find every thiflg. 
in Northumberland/' — P. (feeling the stroke) 
'^ Sir, you may be as rude as you please."--^* 
•* Hold, Sir! Don*i talk of rudeness; remember^ 
Sir, you told me (puffing hard with passion 
struggling for a vent) I was shortr sigh ted. We 
have done with civility. We are to be as rude 
^s we please,'*^-*P. ** Upon my honour. Sir, I 
4'\d not mean to be uncivil/'— J!, ^^ I eannpt say . 
so, Sir; I did mean to be uncivil, thinking j/(3!U 
h^d been uncivil." Dr. Percy rose, ran up to 
|)im, and, taking hiqri by the hand, assured him 
afiectionately that his meaning had been misun^ 
derstood; upon which a reconciiiatioii immer 
icHately took place^ — J. " My dear Sir, I am 
.willing you shall hang Petinant.'*^**/*. (resuming 
^e former subject) *' Pennant complains tha,t tl^e 
Jbelmet is not hung out to invite to the hall of 
hospitality. Now I never heard tluit ijt was the 
^custom to hang out a helmet, -^J* " Hang )iinpi 
aip, hang hini up."-^BoswELi.. (humouring tli^ 
joke) ^' Mang out his skull instea^l of la helmet, 
and you may drink ale out of it in your hall pf 
.Odin, as he is your enemy; that will be truly 
ancient. There will be * Northern Antiquities,"* 
— y. ** He's a JVhigy Sir; a sad dog y (smiling s^t 
his own violent expressions, merely for pvlUkal 

diHercQce of opini^ou). JQut Jie'j^ x!^ .|;»est (r<jir 

• • >*. • * 
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veller I ever read ; he observes more things thah' 
any one else does." 

' He gave much praise to his friend Dr. Bar- 
ney's elegant and entertaining Travels, and told 
Mr. Seward, that he. had them in his eye, when 
writing his * Journey to the Western Islands of 
Scotland.* 

Dr. Dodd's poem entitled, * Thoughts in a 
Prison,' appearing an extraordinary effort by n 
man who was in Newgate for a capital crime, 
Mr, Boswell. was desirous to hear Johpson's opir 
nion of it. To my surprize (says Mr. B.) he told 
me he had not read a line of it. f took up the 
book, and read a passage to hifn. — Johnson. 
" Pretty well, if you are previously disposed tp 
like them." I read another passage, with which 
he was better pleased. He then took the book 
into his own hands, and having looked at the 
prayer at the end of it, he said, *^ What evidence 
is there that this was composed the night before 
he suffered ? / do uot believe it." He then read 
aloud where he, prays for the King, &c. and ob- 
served, '^ Sir, do you think that a man the night 
before he is to be hanged cares for the succession 
of a royal family ? Though he mar/ have cota* 
posed this prayer then. A man who has 4>een 
canting all ki.s life may cant to the last; and yet 
;^ man .^Jla/faa^. been refused a. pardon after so 
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tnuch petitiotring would hardly be praying thu,^ 
fervently for the King." 

Mr. Boswell one day asked, "Was not Dr. 
John Campbell a very inaccurate man in his nar- 
rative, Sir? He once told me, that he drank 
thirteen bottles of port at a sitting."^-JoHNsoN. 
•*^ Why, Sir, I do not know that Campbell ever 
Hed with pen and ink; but yen could not eiv- 
tirely depend on any thing be told you in con- 
^versation, if there was fact mixed with it. How:- 
ever, 1 loved Campbell : he was a solid orthodox 
man ; he had a reverence for religion. ♦ Thougji 
'defective in practice, he was rehgipus in prin- 
jciple ; and he did nothing grossly wrong tha^ 
I have heard;" 

I Mr. Boswell had lent Johnson, * An Account 
-of Scotland, in 1702,* written by a man of vari- 
»ous enquiry, an English Chaplain to a regiment 
stationed there. — '* It is sad stufFj Sir (said th^ 
Doctor), miserably written, as books in gor 
nieral then were. There is now an elegance of 
«tyle universally diffusied. No man now write3 
so ill as Martin's Account of the Hebrides is 
written. A man could not write so ill, if h^ 
^liould try. Set a merchant's clerk now to write^ 
^nd he'll do'better:" 

.: V Thomas a' Kempis (he observed) must he 4 
good book, as the world has opened its anns to^ 
receive it. It- is, ^id to; W^^ \i^v\ ;^x\sx^^ 
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'one language dr ether ^ as niany times as ihett 
have been months since it first came out. I al- 
ways was struck with this sentence in it:^-* Be 
not angry that you cannot make anthers as you 
wish them to be, since you cannot make yx>arseif 
as you wish to be.* " 

He said, the critics had done too much honour 
'to Sir Richard Blackmore^ by writing so mudi 
against him. In his ^ Creation* he had been 
helped by various wits, a Une by Phillips and a 
line by Tickell ; so that by their aid, and that of 
'others, the poem had been made out. 

" Lord Chesterfield's * Letters to his Sou* (he 
thought) might be made a very pretty .book« 
Take Out the immorality, and it should' be. put 
into the hands of every young gentleman. An 
elegant manner and easiness of behaviour ar6 ac^ 
quired gradually and imperceptibly. Neman 
can say * 1*11 be genteel.* There are ten genteel 
ivemen for one genteel man, because they are 
nioire restrained. A man without some degree of 
restraint is insufferable : but we are all less re* 
frtrained than women. Were a woman sitting in 
rompaily to put out her legs before her as most 
inen do, we should be tempted to kick them in.** 
** I read (said he) * Snarpe's lietters on Itaiy* 
(iv^r again when I was at Bath. There is a gi^at 
Ileal of matter in them.** 
JobDson usually «pokfi vi Itk eoutem^t of Col* 



1^ Cibb^r. «* It Is wonderful (said he) that H 
man who for forty years liad lived with the great 
and ^ the witty should, have acquired so ill th^i 
talents of conversation: and he had but half to 
fbfhish; for one half of what4ie said was oaths. *^ 
He, however, allowed considerable merit to some 
of his comedies, and said, there was no reason ta 
believe that the * Careless Husband' was not 
written by himself.— Mr. Davies said 5 he was the" 
first dramatic writer who introduced genteel 
ladies upon the stage. Johnson refuted his ob- 
servation by instancing several such characters in 
comedies before his time. Davies. (trying to 
defend himself from a charge of ignorance) " t 
mean genteel moral characters.'^—*" I think (said 
Mr. Hicky), gentility and morality are insepara- 
We." — BoswELL. ** By no means, Sir. The gen* 
teelest characters are often the most immoral 
Does not Lord Chesterfield give precepts fot 
uniting wickedness and the graces? A man 
indeed is not genteel when he gets drunk;: but 
Aiost vices may be committed very genteelly: i 
man may debauch his friend's wife genteelly; he 
may cheat at cards genteelly.''—-HicKY; *"?;! do 
not think that is genteel."— 5. ** Siir, i(ft3qay hot 
be like a gentleman ; but it may be geivtee^;**^^; 
** You are ineaning two difierent things; Onci 
means exterior gr^e; the other bo0our#' Ic*!f 
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Gartain that' a: man may be veiYin[nnortil'>itlI 
eicterior grace. Lovelace, .in * Clarissa,* is a very 
genteel and a very wicked . character. Tom 
Hervey, who died t'other day, . though a viciouit 
man^ was one of the genteelest men tbetevet 
lived." — B, " Cibber was a man of observation ?*![ 
. -*%/. " I think not.'*--^. <* You. will allow bia 
*. Apology* to be. well .done." — /.- " Very well 
done, to be sure, Siti — That book is a striking 
proof of the justice of Pope's remark : 

■ I 

** Each might his several province well command, 
* • ** 'Would all but sloop to what they understand." 

-T-Jff. ** And his plays are good.' *-^—/. , " Yes; but 
that was his trade; r esprit du.€orps; he bad.- 
been all his life among; players and play-writers. 
] wonder* that he had so little to say in conversa^ 
ttpn, . for he. had kept the best compaDy, . and 
learnt all that can, be got by th^ ear. Ha abused 
Pjndar to me, and then shelved me.an'Dde.of hia^ 
own,, with an .absurd. couplet^ making a linnet;; 
spar on an eagle'^ wings. . -I told him tliat.whei^ 
tiie ancients made a- simile^ they always made it* 
^ke something real." .. . . j 

. Of old Sheridan he remarked, that be neither 
Wanted ^parts nor. literature;, but that his vanity 
, apd, QuiKOti^m obscured , his mesitjs. I}e said/ 
' /i^i^i7 was xieYer cured; it was t^.bad stamiii%. 
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; o£ themind, which, Jike those of the body,, were^ 
never rectified: once a coxcomb, and always a 
coxcomb. ' 

• 

. When -the Rev. Mr. Horne (now Home- 
Topke, Esq.) published his- * Letter to Mr. Dun-' 
Bring on the English Particle,' Johnson read it;- 
and, thoagh not treated in it with sufficient? 
respect, he had candour enough to say to Mr»r 
Seward, " Were I to make a new edition of -mjr 
Dictionary, I would adopt several of Mr.. Horned- 
etymologies; I hope they did not put the dog, 
into the pillory for his libels, he has top* much ^ 
kterature for that," 

He said, that Bacon was a favourite author, 
with him; but he had never read his works till he 
was. compiling the English Dictionary^ in which, 
he said, we might see Bacon very oiten quoted.- 
Jie observed, that a Dictionary of the English 
language might be compiled from Bacon*3» 
writing^ alone, and that he h;ad once an intention, 
of giving an edition of Bacon, at least of his, 
EngUsh works, and writing the Life of that grcat^^ 
rpsift. Had 'he executed this intention, there can 
be na«doubt that he would have done it ina mosC 
Boasterly manner. * 

- Of 4ii9 fellow-collegian, the celebrated Mtl 
^reorge Whitefield, he said - ^* Whitefield neve^ 
drew so much attention as. a mounteb£i|ik does r 
h^ . did , not dra\v attentipn , \}y dp.ipg jbjettpr , tlfoait. 
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Others, but by doing what was strange, Wer# 
Astley to preach a sermon standing upon his 
head on a horse^s back, he would collect a muU 
tltude to hear him; but no wise man would say 
he had made a better sermon for that* I never 
treated Whitefield's ministry with contempt; I 
believe he did good. He had devoted himself to 
the lower classes of mankind, and among them' 
be was of use; but when familiarity and noise 
claim the praise due to knowledge, art, and ele* 
gance, we must beat down such pretensions/^ 
He would not allow, much merit to Whitefield*s 
oratory* " His popularity. Sir (said he), i» 
chiefly owing to the peculiarity of his manner* 
He would be followed by crowds were he to wear 
a night-K;ap in the pulpit, or were be to preach 
from a tree." 

• He said, '* Jchn Wesley's conversation itf 
l^ood, but he is never at leisure. He id always 
obliged to go at a certain hour. This is verjT 
disagreeable to a mai> who loves to fold his legs 
Sknd have out his talk, as I do." 

' At another time he said, ^* I have read Drw 
Blair's sermon on Devotion, from the text ^'Cay^ 
nelius^ a devout man.* His doctrine is the best 
Uiiiitecl, the best expressed; there is the most 
Urarmth without fanaticism, the most fatiofi^l 
ti^afisport* There is one part of it which I disuip* 
pfj mad Vd have hioi correct it^ whioh is, tbiit* 
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^ he who does not feel joy in religion is fat from 
the kingdom of Heaven!* There are many gdod 
men whose fear of God predominated over theif 
love. It may discourage. It was rashly said. 
A noble sermon it is indeed. I wish Blair would 
come over to the church of England." 

He talked of Lord Lyttelton's extreme anxiety 
ais an auth6r, observing, that ** he was thifrQf 
years in preparing his History^ and that he em^* 
ployed a rtian to point it for him ; as if (laugh« 
ing) another man could point his sense better 
than himself.** Mr. Murphy s<aid, he understood 
bis history w^s kept back several years for feaif 
of Smollet. Johnson, "This seems strange td^ 
Murphy and me, who never felt that anxiety, 
but Sent what we wrote to the press, and let i^ 
take its chance." — Mrs. Thrale. *^ The tinie 
has been,. Sir, when you felt it.** — J. « V^hy 
fealty, Madam, I do not recollect a time whea 
Ibat was the case." 

Lord Lytteltotf s Dialogues he deemed a huga^' 
tory performance. " That man (said he) sat 
down to write a book, to tell the world what the 
world had all his life been telling hiita." 
• He attacked Lord Monboddo*s strange spe* 
eulatton on the primitive state of human nature t 
observing, ** Sir, it is all conjecture about a 
thing useless, even were ft known to be true. 
Knowledge oi all kinds is good: eonjecttire sis tb 
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thin'gs iiseful is good; but' conjecture 'as fo wlfal 
it would be useless to know, such as whether 
naen went upon all four, is very idle." 
. The conversation turning upon Mr. David 
Hume's style, Johnson said, ** Why,. Sir, hisf 
style is not' English; the structure of his sen- 
ten<:;es is French. Now the French structure and 
the English structure may,- in the nature of 
things, be equally good; but if you allow that 
the English language is established, he is wrong. 
My name might originally have been Nicholson; 
as well as Johnson; but were you to call me 
Nicholson now, you would call me very ab^ 
«urdly." y 

/ Dr. Adams had distinguished hiniself fey art 
able answer to David Hume's * Essay on Mi-i 
racles.' He told Mr. Boswell he had once dined' 
in company with Hume- in London ; that Huai€( 
BJnaok hands with him, and said, " Ycfti haver ^ 
treated me much better than' I deserve;" and 
that they exchanged visits. Mr. B. objected to 
treating an infidel writer with smooth civility .^ 
If Where there is a controversy concerning ai 
passage in a classic author,* or concerning ar' 
question in antiquities, or any other subject ;jn 
-which human happiness is not deeply interested* 
(Jflt» B« argues), a gian.m^y treiat his antagonist^ 
with politeness andeven respect;, but where^ thev 
tfoversy is concerning th^ ^tttiithtc^ jreiigioi^' 
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it is oP such vast importance to hiiri who maili^ 
tains it to obtain the victory, that the person of 
an opponent ought not to be spared. If a mart 
•firmly believes that religion is an invaluable* trea^ 
sure, he will consider a writer who endeavours 
to deprive niankind of it as a robber ; he will 
look upon him as orfww^, though the infidel might 
think himself in the right* A robber who rear- 
sons as the gang do in the * Beggar's Opera,** 
*who call themselves practical philosophers, and 
may have as much sincerity as pernicious speeds 
'lative philosophers, is not the less an object c?f 
just indignation. An abandoned profligate may 
-think that it is not wrong to debauch my wife{; 
-but shall I therefore not detest him f and if 'I 
catch him in making an attempt, shall I treat hiih 
with politeness? No, I will kick him down 
stairs, or run him through the body; that is, if I 
really love ni}' wife, or have a true rational no- 
tion of honour. An infidel then should not be 
treated handsomely by a Christian, merely be- 
cause he endeavours to rob with ingenuity. 'I 
do declare, however, that I am exceedingly un- 
willing to be provoked to anger ; and could I be 
persuaded that truth would not suffer from a cool 
moderation in its defenders, I should wish to 
preserve good humour, at least, in every con- 
troversy ; nor indeed do I see why a man shouki 
•Jose his teniper while he does all he can to refutte 
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an opponent. I think ridicule may be fairly 
used against an intidel ; for instance^ if he be an 
Ugly fellow, and yet absurdly vain of his person, 
we may contrast his appearance with Cicero's 
beantiful image of Virtue, could she be seen. 
Johnson coincided with me and said, * When a 
Uijan voluntarily engages in an important contro- 
versy, he is to do all he can to lessen his anta« 
^onist, because authority from personal respect 
lias much weight with most people, and oftea 
more than reasoning. If my antagonist writer 
bad language, though that may not be essential 
to tl>e question, I will attack bim for his bad Utn« 
guage.' " — Adams» " You would not jostle ^ 
chimney-sweeper." — Johnson. " Yes, Sir, if it 
were necessary to jostle him downJ*^ 

He censured Lord Kaimes's * Sketches of the 
History of Man,' for misrepresenting Clarendpn's 
account of the appearance of Sir George Vil- 
Jiers's ghost, as if Clarendon were weakly era- 
dulous; when the truth is, that Clarendon only 
says, that the story was upon % better foundajtiop 
of credit than usually such discourses are founded 
upon; nay speaks thus of the person who was 
reported to have seen, the vision, ** the poor 
map, if he had been at all waking;^* which Lord 
^aimes has oaiitted. He added, ^^ in this book 
it is maintained that virtue is natural to man, 
>B/id fhM. if w£ wpuld but consult aur owp be^ris 
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me shouM be virtuotis, Nmv after consulting 
our own hearts ^11 we can, and with all the helps 
we have, we find how few of us are virtuous^ 
This is saying a thing which all mankind kno\r 
toot to be true." 

. ** The Elements of Criticism,* (said he), is a 
pretty essay, and deserves to be held in soma 
estimation, though much of it is chimerical.*' He 
proceeded: *' The Scotchuian has taken tlie right 
method in his * Elements of Criticism.* I do 
not mean that he has taught us any thing; but he 
has toid us old things in a new way."— Murphy^ 
<^ He seems to have read a great deal of French 
triticism, and wants to make it his own; as if he 
had been for years anatomising the heart of man, 
and peeping into every cranny of it." — Gold^ 
BMiTH. " It is easier to write that book, than to 
read it."— Johnson. " We- have an example of 
true criticism in Burke'*s * E^say on the Sublime 
and Beautiful ;' and if I recollect there is also Da 
Bos ; and Bouhours, who shews all beauty to de- 
pend on truth. There is no great merit in tell-* 
ing how many plays have gbos^ in them, and 
how this ghost is better than that. You must 
shew how terror is impressed >()n the human 
heart. — In the description of night in Macbeth^ 
the beetle and the bat detract from the general 
idea of darkness, — inspissated gloom.*' 
. JobosoH told. IjAr^ B. that he was glad that hf| 
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bad by General Oglethorpe's means become 
acquainted with Dr. Shebbeare. Indeed (says 
Mr. B.) that gentleman, whatever objections 
were made to Inm, had knowleds:e and abilities 
much above tlie class of ordinary writers, " and 
deserves to be remembered' as a respc'ctable 
tiame in literature, were it onlv for his admirably 

• Letters on the English Nation,* under the name 
of * Battista Angeloni, a Jesuit.' 

• Johnson and Shebbeare were frequently named 
together, as having in former reigns had no pr&: 
di lection for the family of HanoVer. The author 
of the celebrated * Heroick Epistle tD Sir Williairi 
Chamberb* introduces them in one line, in a list 
pf those who ** tasted the sweets of his present 
Majesty's reign.** Such was Johnson*s candid 
relish of the merit of that satire, that her allowed 
l)r. Goldsmithj^as he told Mr. Bosweil,'to read 
it to him from beginning to end, and did not 
refuse his praise to its execution.^' : 

Mr. Boswell mentioned the very liberal pay* 
ment which had been received for reviewing; 
and, as evidence of this, that it had been proved 
HI a trial, that Dr. Shebbeare had received six 
guineas a sheet for that kind of literary labour; 
• — Johnson. ** Sir, he miglit get six guineas for 
a particular sheet, but not commnnibus sheeiibus.^* 
— Boswell. " Pray, Sir, l)y a sheet of review 
iirh meant thdt it shall be all of. the writer's 04vu 



composition ? or are iestractft, ' made, from tli^ 
book reviewed, deducted?'*—^. ** No, Sir; it 
is a sheet, no matter of what.-'' — B» " I think 
that is not reasonable/' — J. " Yes, JSir, it is* 
A man will more easily write a sheet all his owo^ 
than read an octavo volume to get extracts.*' ;T9 
one of Johnson's wonderful, fertility -of snind, 
perhaps writing was really easier than reading 
and extracting; but with . ordinary men die pas^ 
is very different. A great deal, indeed, will de^ 
pend upon the care and judgment with which 
the extracts are made. We can. (observes Alf* 
B.) suppose the^operation to be tedious and difr 
iicuk ; but in many instances we must obs^ve 
crude morsels cut out of bodks as. if at raudoos; 
and when a large extract is made from one plaoe« 
it surely may be done with very little troubfe* 
One might, I must acknowledge however, be 
led from the practice of Revieweqi to suppose 
that they take a pleasure in.mginal writing; foe 
we often find, that instead of givifig an accural 
account of what ha& been done by the .author 
vrhose w;ork they are reviewii^, which is ^surely 
i the proper business of a literary journal, they 
:; produce some plausible ajnd ingenious cpoc^ts. of 
their own upon the^topicks which have been 
discussed* 

Again talking of the Reviews, Johnson said^ 
<* I think them very impattial; X do not know 
VOL, ii. -» 
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an instance of partiality.'* — " The Monthly Re 
viewers (said be) are not Deists; but tbey are 
Christians with as little Christianity as may be ; 
and are for pulling down all establishments. 
The Critical Reviewers are for supporting the 
constitution both in Church and State. The 
Critical Reviewers, I believe, often review with- 
out reading the books through ; but lay hold, of 
a topick, and write chiefly from their own minds. 
The Monthly Reviewers are duller men, and are 
glad to read the books through.** ,Sir Joshua 
Reynolds said, that he wondered to find so much 
good writing employed in them, when the au- 
thors were to remain unknown, and so could not 
have the motive of fame. — Johnson. " Nay, Sir, 
those who write in them write well in order to 
be paid well.** 

He praised Signior Baretti. ** Hi3 account of 
Italy (said }j^) is a very entertaining book ; and, 
Sir, I know no man who carries his head higher 
in conversation than Baretti. There are strong 
powers in his mind: he has not, indeed, many 
hooks ; but with what hooks he has be grapples 
Very forcibly.*' 

Mr. B. censured fi. ludicrous fantastick dia« 

logue between two coach-l^orses, and other such 

stuff, which Baretti had lately published. John* 

son joined and said, ^^ Nothing odd will do loi^* 

' Tristram Shandy^ did not last."— Mr. B. ex. 



pressed a desire to b6 acquainted with a lady 
who had been much talked of, and universally 
celebrated for extraordinary address and insinu- 
ation. Johnson said, *^ Never believe extraor- 
dinary characters which you hear of people. 
I>epend upon it, Sir, they are exaggerated. You 
do nftt see one man shoot a great deal hrgher 
thah another." — Mr. Burke was mentioned. 
** Yes (said Johnson) : Burke is an extraordinary 
ntan; his stream of mind is perpetual." — The 
Doctor's high estimation of the talents of this 
gentTeman was lihiform from their early ac- 
qudintaince. Wh6n Mr. Burke was first -elected 
a tnember of Parliament,^ and Sir John Hawkins 
expressed a wonder at his attaining a seat, John- 
son said, " Now we who know Mr. Burke know 
that he will be one of the first men iit this coun- 
try;" And once when'Johnson was ill, and un- 
able to exert himself as. much as usual without 
iatigue, Mr. Burke having been mentioned^ he 
said, ^^ That fellow calls forth all my powers. 
Were I to see Burke now it would kill me." So 
much was he accustomed to consider conversation 
as a contest, and such was his notion of Burke 
as an opponent. 

He used frequently- to observe, that men might 
be very eminent in a profession without our per- 
ceiving any particular power of mincLin them in 
conversation. ^^ It seems strange ^ud he) that 

112 
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a man should see so far to the right, irho sees so 
^.hort a \i'ay to the left. Burke is the only man 
\vhose common conversation corresponds with 
the general fame which be has in the world. 
Take up whatever topic you please, he is ready 
to meet you.'* 

Talking of the wonderful concealment 4f: the 
^uthor of the letters signed Junius^ he said, ''^ I 
should have believed Burke to be Junius, because 
<J know no man but Burke who is capable of 
writing these letters; but Burke spontaneously 
denied it to me. The case would have been dif- 
ferent had I asked him if he was the author ; a 
man so questioned, as to an anonymous publica- 
tion, may think he has a right to deny it*." 

* In a work lately published^ the following account is given of 
this writer ; who appears to have obtained much more cdebrity 
than the temporary nature of his writings and his virulent acri* 
mony entitled him to. 

<< The bold assertions and keeA hivectives with which the papers 
of Junius abounded throughout contributed greatly to their popu- 
larity and fame. They were occasionally attributed to Lord 
Sackviilty to the Right Hon. fV, G. Hamilton, to the Right Hon. 
Edmund Burke, to John Dunning, Esq. and many others; but 
without the least ground or foundation in truth. It is to be ob- 
terved of them, that all parties are attacked in them» except tb< 
Grenvilles. During their original publication, the writer lived in 
Korfolk-atreet, in the Strand, not in affluent drcumstances; but 
he did not write for pecuniary aid. He was a native of IreUnd^ 
of an honourable family, and of Trinity College, Dublin. He was 
sLt one time inttuded for the army, and at another for the bar; 
hut private ciflMBhstteBCt piewnted eiibcr tskin^ place. Ferbapi 
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t However Johnson may have casually talked o( 
Young the poet, yet when he sat, as *^ an^tent 
judge zealous to his trust, giving sentence^' upon 
the excellent works of Young, be allowed them 
the high praise to which they are justly entitled5 
^^ The Universal Passion (says he) is indeed a 
very great performance, — ^his distichs have the 
weight of solid sentiment, and bis points the 
sharpness of resistless truth. In his * Night 
Thoughts? be has exhibited a very wide display 
of original poetry, variegated with deep reflec- 
tions and striking allusions ; a wilderness of 
thought, in which the fertility of faiicy scatters 
flowers of every hue and of every odour. Thi$ 
is one of the few poems in which blank verse 
could not be changed for rhime but with disad- 

• 

no man pottessed a stronger memory. He frequently attended 
Parliament^ and the Courts in Westminster Hall; and sometimes 
be committed to paper the speeches he had heard. — Wlien the 
contest concerning the Middlesex election ^had abated, he ceased 
to write, which was about the dose of die year 177 1» HaweTer» 
towards the end of the year 1779> he resomed his pen, and wrote 
a number of political essays, or letters, which he entitled The 
Whig. They were printed in one of the public papers of diat 
time; diey were in number IS; but they died with the oth^ 
papers of the day. In the year I79i> he went tp Madras with 
Lord Macartney, to whom he had been known in Ireland, and 
there he died.*' 

The above account, however, we have been assured from au- 
thority is not to be relied on. The penon alluded to waa not the 
amthor of Junius, 
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vantage. Pdrticular lines are not to be regarded, 
the power is in the whole, and in the whole there 
is a magnificence like that ascribed to Chinese 
plantation, the magnificence of vast extent and 
endless diversity/* 

• Mr. Boswell goes on to remark, " But there is 
iu this Poem not only all that Johnson so 'well 
brings in view, but a power of the patketick be- 
yond almost any example that I have seen. He 
"Who does not feel his nerves shaken, and his 
heart pierced by many {]»assages in this extraor* 
dinary work, particularly by that most affecting 
one which describes the gradual torment suffered 
by the contemplation of an object of affectiooBte 
uttachment visibly and certainty decaying into 
dissolution, mu$t be of a hard and obstinate- 
frame. To all the other excellencies of * Night 
Thoughts' let me add the great aild peculiar one, 
that they contain not only the noblest sentiments 
of virtue and contemplations on immortality, but 
the Christian Sacrifice^ the Dioine Propitiation^ 
with all its interesting circumstances, and coiw 
solations to a wounded spirit, solemnly and 
•poetically displayed in such imagery and language 
as cannot fail to exalt, animate, and soothe ^e 
truly pious. No book whatever can be recom* 
mended to young persons with better hopes of 
i^ea^oniug their minds with xntal religion than 
Young's ' Ni^ht Tb6ng\its: '' 
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Johnson said, that the description of the tem- 
ple, in * The Mourning Bride,* was the finest 
poetical passage he had ever read ; he recollect* 
ed none in Sbakspeare equal to it. ^^ But/* said 
Garrick (who was present, all-alarpfied for ^ the 
God of his idolatry*), ** we know oot the extent 
and variety of his powers. We are to suppose 
there are such passages in his works. Shak- 
speare must. not suffer from the biadness of our 
memories. "-r-Johnson, diverted by this enthu- 
siastic jealousy, went on with greater ardour: 
** No, Sir ; Cpngreve has nature j* (smiling on 
the tragick eagerness of Garrick);' but cdmpos^ 
ing himself, he added, '^ Sir, this is not compar- 
ing Congreve on the whole, with Shalkspeare on 
.the whole; but only maintaining that Congreve 
has jone finer passage than any that can be found 
in Sbakspeare. Sir, a man. may have no more 
than ten guineas in the world,' but he may have 
those ten guineas in one piece ; and so may have 
a finer piece than a man wild has ten thousand 
pounds; but then he has only one ten-guinea 
piece. What I mean is, that you can shew me 
no passage where the»*e is simply a descripti6n of 
material objects, without any intermixture of 
moral notions, which produces such an effect.'* 
Mr^ Murphy mentioned Shakspeare*s description 
of the night before the battle of Agincourt ; but 
it was observed, it bad men in it. Mr. Daviea 
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miggented the speech of Juliet, in whicb she 
figures herself awaking in the tomb of her ^m 
cestors. Some one mentioned the description'vjf 
Dover ClifT. — ^Johnson. *' No, Sir; it ahcrald^he 
all precipice, all vacuum. The crows impede 
your falK The dimini^ed appearance of the 
boats, and other circumstances, are all very 
good description ; but do not impress the mind 
at once with the horrible idea of immense height 
The impression is divided ; you pass. on by com^ 
putation from one stage of the tremendous space 
to another. Had the girl in ^ The Mourning 
Bride* said she could not cast her shoe to the top 
of one of the pillars in the temple, it would not 
have aided the idea, but weakened it.'^ Again 
adverting to the passage in Congreve with high 
commendation, he said, ^' Shakspeare never luis 
six lines together without a faults Perhaps yea 
may find seven; but it does not refute my ge- 
neral assertion. If I come to an orchard, and 
say there's no fruit here, and then comes a por- 
ing man who finds two apples and three pear^, 
and tells me, < Sir, you are mistaken, I have 
foand both apples and pears,* I should laugh at 
faim ; what would that be to the purpose ?'* 

Talking of Shakspeare's witches, Johnson said, 
** They are beings of his own creation ; they are 
s compound of malignity atid i»ea\!ai<Q!&!i^) N^vtbout 
»ny abilities ; and are quite d\&^t«»X it^xsk ^doft 
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Italian magician. King James says, in his ^ 
monology/ ' Magicians command cthe devils; 
iritches are their servants.* The Itafian magi* 
cians are elegant beings.'' — ^Ramsay. ** Opera 
witches, not Dniry-lane witches.'* 

** Colman (said Johnson) in a note on bis 
translation of Terence, talking of Sbakspeare's 
learning, asks, * What says Farmer to this? 
What says Johnson?*** Upon this he observed, 
** Sir, let Farmer answer for himself: J never en^ 
gaged in this controversy. I always said Shak* 
speare had Latin enough to grammaticbe his 
English.** 

The character of Mallet having been introduced^ 
and spoken of slightingly by Goldsinith, Johnson 
said ^^ Why, Sir, Mallet had talents enough to 
keep his literary reputation alive as long as he 
himself lived ; and that^ let me tell you, is a 
good deal.'* — Goldsmith. " But I cannot agree 
that it was so. His literary reputation was dead 
long before his natural death. I consider ah 
author's literary reputation to be alive only 
while his name will ensure a good price for his 
copy from the booksellers. I will get you (to 
Johnson) a hundred guineas for any thing what^ 
ever that you shall write, if you put your name 
to it.'* 
.. Mr. Bos well mentioned M&\V^% xx^sg^^ ^ 
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* Elvira,* which had been acted the preceding 
printer at £|riiry-]ane, and that the HoDOurable 
Andrew Erskine, Mt» Dempster, and himself, 
bad joined in writing a pamphlet^ entitled ' Cri* 
tical Strictures*, against it. That the mildnesp 
of Dempster's disposition had). however, relented; 
and he had candidly said,- " We havQ hardly n 
right to abuse thia tragedy ; for b^d as it is, how 
vain should either of us be to write, one not near 
so good !"— Johnson. ** Why no, Sir ; this is 
not just reasoning. You may abuse, a tragedy, 
though you cannot write one. . You rnay sec^d a 
carpenter who has made you a bad table, though 
you cannot make a table. It is not your trade to 
make tables." 

Of Mr. Mallet he usually spoke with no great 
respect ; he said, that he was ready for any dirty 
job ; that he had wrote against Byng at the in- 
stigation of the ministry, and was equally ready 
to write for him, provided. he found, his account 
in it. ^^ Mallet!s Life of Bacon (said he) has no 
inconsiderable merit as an acute and elegant dis- 
sertation relative to its subject; .but Mallet^s 
mind was not comprehensive enough to embrace 
•the vast extent of Lord Verulam's genius and 
research. Dr. Warburton therefore observed 
with witty justness, " that Mallet in his Life of 
3acon had forgotten that he was a philosopher i 
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and that if be should write the Life of the Duke 
of Marlborough, which he had undertaken to do^ 
be would probably forget that he was aCjeneral.'' 
Lord Hailes had sent Jobmon a present of a 
curious little printed Poem, on repairing the 
University of Aberdeen, by David Mullochy which 
he thought would please Johnson, as a£Pording 
clear evidence that Mallet had appeared even as 
a literary character by the name of MaUoch; his 
changitig which to one of scoter sound had given 
Johnson occasion to introduce him into his Dic- 
tionary, under the article Alias. This pierce 
was, it is supposed, one of Mallet's first-^essays. 
It is preserved in his works with several varia* 
tions. Johnson having read aloud, from the. be- 
ginning of ^ it, where there were some common- 
place assertions as to the superiority of ancient 
■times ; — ^^. How false^(said he) is all this5 to ^^J 
that in ancient times learning was not a disgrace 
to a peer as it is now« . In ancient times a peer 
was as ignorant as any one else. He would have 
been angry to have it thought be could write his 
name. Men in. ancient times dared to stand 
forth with a degree^ of ignorance, with which 
nobody would dare now to stand forth. I am 
always angry when I hear ancient tim.e^ praised 
at the expence of modern tim€^ There is now 
a great deal more learning in the world than 
tJiere was formerly j for it is wwvv^'tsaJA^ i\SSic>sR?ik, 
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You have, perhaps, no man who knows as much 
Greek and Latin as Bentley ; no man who knows 
is moch mathematicks as Newton ; but you have 
many more men who know Greek and Latin,, and 
who know mathematicks. Mallet, I believe, nevet 
wrote a single line of his projected life of the 
Duke of Marlborough* He groped for malie* 
riak: and thought of it, till he had exhausted 
his mind. Thus it sometimes, happens that mea 
entangle themselves in their own {schemes.'* 

He allowed high praise to Thomson as a poet; 
but when one of the- company said be w^ also a 
very good man, our moralist contested this with 
great waroath, accusing him of gross sensuality 
find licentiousness of manners. J* I was. (says 
Mr. B.) very much afraid tliat in writing Thom- 
«on^s Life, Dr. Johnson would halD^ treated his 
private character with a stern severity, but I was 
agreeably disappointed ; and I may claim a little 
merit in it, from my having been at pains to 
send him authentick accounts of the aifectiDnate 
and generous conduct of that poet to his sisters 4 
one of whom, the wife of Mr. Thpmson, scbocJ-- 
roaster at Lanark, I knew, and was presented by 
her with three of his letters, one of which Dr. 
Johnson has inserted in bis Life.'V 

<< Thomson, I think (said the Doctor), had as 

much of the poet about him as most writers. 

Every thing appeared to \vua tSoxoxx^ >issk^ \oa* 
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dium of his favourite pursuit. He could not 
have viewed two candles burning but with a 
poetical eye."— ^** Thomson (he added at another 
time) had a true poetical genius, the pOwer of 
viewing every thing in a poetical light. His 
fault is such a cloud of words sometimes, that 
the sense can hardly peep through, Shiels, who 
compiled * Cibber's Lives of the Poets */ was one 
day sitting with me. I took down Thomson^ 
and read aloud a large portion of him, and then 
asked, is not this fine ? Shiels having expressed 
the highest admiration, Well, &v (said I), I 
have omitted every other line." 

Talking of the Irish clergy, he ssud. Swift wa$, 
a man of great parts, smd the instrument of much, 
good to his country. 

One observation which Johnson makes in 
Swift's Life should be often inculcated : " It may- 
be justly supposed, that there was in his conver* 
sation what appears so frequently in his letters, 
an affectation of familiarity with the great, an 
ambition of momentary equality, sought and en- 
joyed by the negfect of those ceremonies which 
custom has established as the barriers between 
one order of society 2£nd another. This trans- 
gression of regularity was by himself and bis ad- 
mirers termed greatness of soul; but a great 
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miiYd disdains to hold any thing by courtesy, 
and therefore never usnrps what a lawful claim- 
ant may take away. He that encroaches on 
another's dignity puts himself in bis power ; be 
is either repelled with helpless indignity, or en« 
dured by clemency and condescension." 

At another time he said, ^^ Swift has a higher 
reputation than he deserves. His excellence i» 
strong sense; for his humour^ though very well, 
is not remarkably good. I doubt whether the 

* Tale of the Tub, be his; for he never owned it, 
and it is much above bis usual manner/* A per- 
son praised Swiff s * Conduct of the Allies;^ 
Johnson called it a performance of very little 
aibility. " Surely, Sir (said Dr. Douglas), you 
must allow it has strong fac&Z* — Johnson. 
^'Why yes, Sir; but what is that to the merit of 
the comf>osition? In the Sessions-paper' of the 
Old Bailey there are strong facts. Housebreak- 
ing is a strong fact; robbery is a strong fact; and 
murder is a mighty strong fact: but is great 
praise due to the historian of those strong i^cts? 
No, Sir; Swift has told what be had to tell dis-1 
tinctly enough, but that is all. He had to count 
ten, and be has counted it Yigbt. Why j Sir, Tom 
Davies (who was present) might have, written th^ 
conduct of the Allies.^' 

* He praised Delaney's ^ Observations on 
Swift)* said that his book and Lord Orrery's 
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might both be true, though one viewed Swift 
more, and the other less favourably; and tha4; 
between both we might have a complete notion 
of Swift. 

' The Beggar^j Opera,* and the common 
question, whether it was pernicious in its eflFects, 
having been introduced, Johnson said^ ^^ As to 
this matter, which has lieen very much contested, 
I myself am .of opinion, that more influence ha^ 
been ascribed to * The Beggar^s Opera* than it 
in reality ever had ; for I do not beUeve that any 
man was ever made a rogue by being preseint at 
its representation. At the same time I do not 
deny that it may have some influence by making 
the character of a rogue familiar, and in some 
degree pleasing *." 

Of HpQle's ' Cleonice' he said, " The plot i^ 
well framed, the intricacy artful, the disentangle^ 
ment easy, the suspense a|fecting,. and th^ pas- 
sionate parts properly interposed/' 

* A very eminent physician, whose dific^rmneBt is as acute and 
penetrating in judging of the human character as it is in his own 
profession, remarked onct, that a lively young man, fond of 
pleasare, and without moocy, would hardly resist a solicitatioa 
from his mistress to ga up«n the highwa^« immediately after be- 
in^ present at the representation of * The Beggar's Opera.' An 
ingenious observation was made by Mr. Oibbon, thkt ** The Beg- 
gar's Opera may, perhaps, have sometimes mcreased the number 
of highwaymen; but it has had a beneficial c£Eec( In refiniiif that 
dass Qif men, making them kss iierocious.'' 
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Buchanan, he said, was a very fine poet; and 
was the first who complimented a lady, by ascrib- 
ing to her the different perfections of the heathen 
goddesses; but that Johnston improved upon 
this, by making his lady, at the same time, free 
from their defects. 

He dwelt upon Buchanan^s elegant verses to 
Mary Queen of Scots, Nynipha Caledonuey &a 
and spoke with enthusiasm of the beauty of Latin 
Verse. '* All the modern languages (said he) 
Icannot furnish so melodious a line as 

** Formosam restmare doces AmarUlida silvasJ** . 

• *' Buchanan (he observed) has fewer centot 
than any modern Latin poet. He not only has 
great knowledge of the Latin language, but was 
a great, ppedeidl'-' genius. Both the Scaligers 
praise him.** 

Mrs. Thrale once disputed with Johnson on the 

merit of Prion He attacked him powerfully; 

said he wrote of love like a man who had never 

felt it: his love verses were college verses; and 

l)e repeated the song * Alexis shunn'd his Fellow 

Swains,^' &c. in so ludicrous a manner, as to 

make all the company wonder how any one could 

have been pleased with such fantastical stuff. 

Mrs^ Thrale stood to her guns with great 

courage, in defence of amorous ditties, which 

Johnson despised, till he at last silenced her by 
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saying, '^ My dear Lady, ' talk no more of this. 
Nonsense can be defended but by nonsense.'* 

A proposition which bad been agitated, that 
monuments to eminent persons should, 'for the 
time to come', be erected ih' St. Paul's church as 
well as in Westminster Abbey, was meationed; 
and it was asked, who should be honbiired by 
having his monument first eriected there.* - Some- 
body suggested Pope.— Johnson. ** Why, Sir, 
as Pop6 was a Romian Catholic, I would not have 
his to be first. I think Milton's rather should 
have the precedence. .1 think more highly, of 
him now than I did at twenty. There is more 
thinking in him and in Butler j thto in any of 
our poets.'* 

It was a. lively sayiilg'of Dr. Johnson to Miiis 
Hannah More, who had expressed a wonder that 
the poet who had writtlsn * Paradise Lost' should 
write silch poor Sonnets: '^Milton, Madam/ was 
a geriius that could cut a Colossus from a rock; 
but could not carve heads upon cherry-stones." 

He censured Ruffhead's life of Pope; aild 
said^ *' he knew nothing of Pope, and nothing 
of poetry." He praised Dr. Joseph Wartoi/isi 
E^say on Pope; but said,' he supposed we should 
have no more 6f it, as tb^s author liad not beeh 
able to persuade the world to think of Pope as 
he did. — ^Boswell. " Why, Sir,' should tliat 
prevent him irom continuing Ibs wiirk? He is 
roLi n. o 
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an ingenioBs Counsel,- who has made tbe most of 
his causer he is not obliged to gain it.**-^-Jo»v« 
•ON. ^^ But, Sir,^ there is a difference when the 
cause is of a man's own making.** 

Mr. Boswell told Johnson, that Pope and 
Drvden had been thus distinguished by a foreign 
writer: "^^ Pope drives a handsome chariot, wilh 
a couple of neat trim nags; Dryden a coat;h, and 
six stately horses.**; — J. " Why, Sir, the truth is, 
lliey both drive coaches and six ; but Dryden^s 
horses are either galloping or stumbling: Pbpe*s 
go at a steady even trot.*' 

Johnson said,-Pope*s characters of men were 
admirably drawn, those of women not so well. 
He repeated, in his forcible melodious manner, 
the concluding lines of the Duneiad. — ^While he 
wras talking loudly in praise of those lines, one 
of the company ventured to say, ** Too fine for 
iuah a poem: a poem on what?*'-^oHNsoN 
(with a disdainful look). *^ Why, on dunces. 
It was worth while being a dunce then. Ab, Sir, 
badst tkm lived in those days ! It is not worth 
while being a dunce now, when there ai« no 
wits.** BickerstafF observed, as a peculiar cir- 
cumstance, that Pope*s &me was higher when 
he was alive than it was then. Johnson said, his 
Pastorals were poor things, diou^ the versifica- 
tion was fine. He told us, with high satisfaction, 
*be anecdote o£ Pope*a inoyuiicing who waa the 



nuthor of his < London/ and saying be will be 
aK)on deterrf. He observed, that in Dryden's 
Poetry itbere were passages drawn from a pro^ 
fundity which Pope could never reai;h. He re* 
peated some fine lines on love by the former 
(which I have now forgotten), and gave great 
applause to the character <^ Zimri. Goldsmkh* 
9ai4, that Pope's character of ^ Addison shewed a 
4eep knowledge of the human heart, 

'^ In the year 1763 (says Mr. Boswell, address^^. 
ing himself to Dr. Johnson), being at London^ 
I was carried by Dr. John Biair, Prebendary of 
Westminster, to dine at old Lord Bathurst's; 
where we found the Ute Mr. Mallet, Sir James 
Porter, who had be6n Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, the late I>r, Macaulay, and two or three 
more. The conversation turning on Mr. Pope, 
Lord Bathurst told us, that ^ The Essay on Man' 
was originally, composed by Lord Bolingbrdce in 
prose, and that Mr. Pope did no more than put 
it into verse : that he had read Lord Boiingbroke*s 
manuscript in his own hand- writing ; and re* 
menibered welH that he was at a loss whether 
most to admire the elegance of Lord Bolingu 
broke^i} prose, or the beauty of Mr. Pope's 
verse. When Lord Bathurst told this, Mr. Mal- 
let bade me attend, and remember this remark- 
able piece of information; as, by the course ei 
nature, I might Mrvive his. Lordsdiim and Jb6 a 
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witness of his having 6aid so. iThe conversation 
was indeed too remarkable to be forgotten. A 
few days after^ meeting with you, who were 
then also at London, you will remember that I 
mentioned to you what had passed on this sub- 
ject, as I was much struck with this anecdote* 
But what ascertains my recollection of it beyond 
doubt is, that being aecustomed to keep a Jour- 
nal of what passed when I was at London, which 
I wrote out every evening, I find the particulars 
of the above information, just as I have now 
given them, distinctly marked ; and am thence 
enabled to fix this conversation to have passed on 
Friday, the 22d of April, 1763. 

Johnson said, '^ Depend upon it, Sir, this is 
too strongly stated. Pope may have had from 
Bolingbroke the philosophic stamina of his Essay; 
and admitting this to be true. Lord Bathurst did 
not intentionally fal^fy. But the thing is not 
true in the latitude that Blair seems to imagine ; 
we are sure that the poetical imagery, which 
makes a gfeat part of the poem, was Pope's own. 
It is amazing, Sir^ what deviations there are 
^om precise truth, in the account which is given 
of almost every thing. I once told Mrs. Thrale, 
^ You have so little anxiety about truth, that 
you never tax your memory with the exact 
thing.* Now what is the use of the memory to 
iirutb^ if ofip is careless of exactness? . Lord 
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Hailes*s * Annals of Scotland* are very exact ; 
but they contain mere dry particulars. They 
are to be cons^idered as a dictionary. You know 
such things are there; and may be looked at 
when you please. Robertson paints ; but the 
misfortune is, you are sure he does not know the 
people whom he paints ; ^o you cannot suppose 
a likeness. — Characters should never be given by 
an historian, unless he knew the. people whom he 
describes, or copies from those who knew them/* 
Mr. Boswell also relates (though not on the 
authbiity of his journal), that' in the same con^ 
versiation he took notice of a report which had 
been sometimes propagated, 'that he did not un- 
derstand Greek. Lord Bathurst said, that be 
knew that to be false : for that part of the Iliaid 
was translated by Mr. Pope in his house in the 
country ; and that in the mornings when they as- 
sembled at breakfast, Mr. Pope used frequently, 
to repeat, with great rapture, the Greek lineg 
which he had been translating, and then to give 
them his version of them, and to compare them' 
together. 

Mr. Beauclerk one day repeated to Dr. Johnson 
Pope's lines, 

* Let modest. Foster, if he will, excel 
' Ten metropolitans in preaching welL' 

Then asked the Doctor, " WVi^ 4vi ^^^'WJV 
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this ?'• — Johnson. " Sir/ be hoped it would vex 
somebody,'* 

Talking of the minuteness with which people 
will often record the sayings of eminent persons, 
a story was told, that when Pope was on a visit 
to Spence at Oxford, as they looked from the 
window they saw a Gentleman Commoner, who 
was just eome in from riding, amusing himself 
with whipping at a post. Pope took occasion to 
say, ** That young gentleman seems to have 
little to do." Mr. Beauclerk observed, " Then, 
to be sure, Spence turned round and wrote that 
down ;** and went on to say to Dr. Johnson, 
** Pope, Sir, would have said the same of you, 
if he had seen you distilling.'^— Johnson. " Sir, 
if Pope had told me of my distilling, I would 
have told him of his grotto." Mr. Ramsay said, 
'^ I am old enough to have been a contemporary 
of Pope. His- Poetry was highly admired in his 
Ikfe-time, more a great deal than after his death." 
— y. ^^ Sir, it has not been less admired after 
his death ; it has only not been as much talked 
of ; but that is owing to its being now more dis-> 
. tant, and people having other writings to talk of. 
Virgil is less talked of than Pope, and Homer is 
less talked of than Virgil ; but they are not less 
admired. We must read what tlie world reads 
at the moment. It has been maintained that this 
^uperfadtatiotiy this teenaug c& \!bi&^t«iikvcL^Bi<i^ 



dern times is prejudicial to good Hterat^ire, be- 
cause it obliges us to read so muca of what is of 
inferior vahie, m order to oe in the fashion ; ab 
that better works are neglected for want of time^ 
because a man wtU have more gratificatiofi of fai^ 
▼anity in conversation from having read modern 
books, .than from having read the best works of 
antiquity. But it must be considered, that wd 
have now more knowledge generally diffused ; 
all our ladies read now, which is a great exten* 
sion. Modern writers are the moons of liteia^ 
ture ; they shine with reflected light, with light 
borrowed from the ancients. Greece appears to 
me to be the fountiun of knowledge; Rome 
of elegance."— Ramsay. ** I suppose Homer's 
^ Iliad* to be a collection of pieces which had 
been written before his time. I should like to 
see a translation of it in poetical prose, like the 
book of Ruth or Job."— Robertson. ** Would 
you. Dr. Johnson, who are master of th^ £ng« 
lish language, but try your hand upon It part of 
it."i--y. ** Sir, you coirid not read it without 
the pleasure of verse.'* 

On another occasion, JobnscHi said, '^ Sir, a 
thousand years may elapse before there shall ap« 
pear another man with a power of versification 
equal to that of Pope." That power must un- 
doubtedly be allowed its due ^re in enhandng 
the value of bi9 captivaliog ^ompositioai. . 
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He nid, tbat the dispute as to the comparative 
excellence of Homer or Virgil was inaccurate; 
'^ We must consider (said he) whether Homer 
was not the greatest poet, though Virgil majr 
have produced the finest poem. Virgil was iiw 
debted to Homer for the whole invention of the 
structure of an epic poem, and for many of bis' 
beauties/^ ... 

Mr. Boswell one day found fault, with Foote for 
indulging his talent of ridicule at the expence of 
his visitors^ which he colloquially, termed making* 
fools of his company.— Johnson. ** Why, Sr, 
when you go to see Foote, you da not go to see 
a saint ; you go to see a man wbo will be enter* 
taiued at your, house, and then bring you on a 
public stage ; who will entertain you at his* house 
for the very purpose ^of bringing you on a public 
stage. Sir, he does not make foqls of his com^ 
pany ; they whom he exposes are fools already : 
he only brings them into action.^'— -Boswell* 
" Foot^ has a great deal of humour ?" — J. " Yes, 
Sir.'' — B. ** He has a singular talent of exhibit-' 
ing character.'' — J. " Sir, it is not a talent; it 
is a vice ; it is what others abstain from. It is 
not comedy, which exhibits the character of a 
species, as that of a miser gathered from many 
misers: it is farcie, which exhibits individuals." 
— B. ** Did not he think of exhibiting you. Sir ?" 

^. ** Sir, fear restrained him ; he knew I would 
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have broken his bon^s. I would have saved him 
the trouble of cutting ofFa leg ; I would not have 
left him a leg to cut off." — B. " Pray, Sir, is 
not Foote an infidel ?*''—</. " I do not know, Sir, 
that the fellow is an infidel ; but if he be an in- 
fidel, he is an infidel as a dog is an infidel ; that 
is to say, he has never thought upon the sub- 
ject."rrw^. ^^ I suppose. Sir, he has thought su- 
perficially, and seized the first notions which 
occurred to his mind." — J. ^' Why then, Sir, 
still he is like a dog, that snatches the piece next 
him. Did you never observe that dogs have not 
the power of comparing ? A dog will take a small 
bit of meat as readily as a large, when both are 
before him." 

Johnson said, ^^ Foote was not a good mimic/' 
One of the company added, **^A merry Andrew, 
a buffoon." — J, " Bat he has wit top, and is not 
deficient in ideas, or in fertility and variety of 
imagery, and not empty of reading; he has 
knowledge enough to fill up his part. One 
species of wit he has in an eminent degree, that 
of escape. You drive him into a corner with 
both bands; but he's gone. Sir, when you think, 
you have got him, like an animal that jutirps 
over your head. Then he has a great range for 
wit ; he never lets truth stand between him and. 
a jest, and he is sometimes mighty coarse. Gar- 
rick is under many, restraints from which Foote is 
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free.'* — ^Wilkes. " Garrick's wit is more Vkt 
Xord Chesterfield's." — J. ** The first time I was 
in company with Foote was at Fitzherberfs. 
Having no good opinion of the fellow, I was r^i* 
solved not to be pleased ; and it is very diflBM^olt 
to please a man against his will. I went on eat- 
ing my dinner pretty sullenly, affecting not to 
mind him ; but the dog was so very comical, that 
I was obliged to lay down my knife and fork, 
throw myself back upon my t;hair, and fairly 
hugh it out. No, Sir, he was irresistible. He 
Hpon one occasion experienced, in an extraor- 
dinary degree, the efficacy of his powers of en- 
tertaining. Amongst the B>any and various 
modes which he tried of getting money, he be« 
came a partner with a smalUbeer brewer, and he 
was to have a share of the profits for procuring 
-customers amongst his numerous acquaintance. — 
Titzherbert was one who took his small-beer ; but 
it was so bad that the servants resolved not to 
^Irink it. They were at some loss how to notify 
their resolution, being afraid of offending their 
iftiaster, who they knew liked Tootemuch as a 
companion. At last they fixed upon a little 
black boy, who was rather a favomite, -to be 
their deputy, and deliver their remonstrance ; 
and having invested him with the whole author 
ffity of the kitchen, he was to inform Mr, Fitz- 
'berbert, upon a certaVn d%j , ^3gibIi ^jbtej^ vq«M 



drink Footers $malUbeer no longer. On that 
day Foote happened to dine at Fitzherbert's, and 
this boy served at table; he was so delighted 
with Foote's stories, and merriment, and grimace, 
that when he went down stairs he told them, 
* This is the finest man I have ever seen, I will 
Hot deliver your message. I will drink his small- 
beer.' '* Somebody observed that Garrick could 
not have done this. — Wilkes. " Garrick would 
have made the small-beer still smaller. He is 
now leaving the stage ; but he will play Scrub all 
his life.'* I knew (says Mr. Boswell) that John- 
son would let nobody attack Garrick but himself, 
as Garrick once said to me, and I had heard him 
praise his liberality ; so to bring out his com- 
mendation of his celebrated pupil, I said, loudly, 
" I have heard Garrick is liberal.*' — /. «« Yes, 
Sir, I know that Garrick has given away more 
money than any man in England that I am ac- 
quainted with, and that not from ostentatious 
views. Garrick was very poor when he began 
life; so when he came to have money, he proba- 
bly was very unskilful in giving away, and saved 
when he^^hOuld not. But Garrick began to be 
liberal as soon as he could; and I am of opinion, 
the reputation of avarice which he has bad has 
been very lucky for him, and prevented his having 
many enemies. You despise a man for avarice, 
but da not hate him* Gvctkk tK^^^j^Vinr^^N^^g^s^ 
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much better attacked for living with more splert^ 
dor than is suitable to a player ; if they had had 
the wit to have assaulted him in that quarter, 
they might have galled him more. But they 
have kept clamouring about his avarice, whicb 
has rescued him from much obloquy and envy,** • 
Mrs. Thrale praised Garrick*s talent for light 
gay poetry; and, as a specimen, repeated his 
song in * Florizel and Perdita,* and dwelt with 
peculiar pleasure on this line: 

'* I'd smile with the simple, and feed with the poor." . 

— Johnson. " Nay, my dear lady, this will 
never do. Poor David! Smile with the simple? 
r-What folly is that. And who would feed with 
the poor that can help it? No, no; let me 
smile with the wise, and feed with the rich." — 
Mr. Bos well says, " I repeated this sally to 
Garrick, and wondered to find his sensibility as 
a writer not a little irritated bv it. To sooth 
him, I observed, that Johnson spared none of us; 
and 1 quote^l the passage in Horace, in which he 
compares one who attacks his friends for the 
sake of a laugh to a pushing ox that is marked 
by a bunch of hay put upon his horns; ^Jitnum 
habet in cornuJ*^* " Aye (said Garrick vehe- 
mently), he has a whole mow of it.** 

Soon after the publication of the Dictionary^ 
Garrick beings asked by 3qW^ow ^loal ^^eo^Ie 
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said of it| told him, that among other animad- 
versionsy it was objected that he cited authorities 
which were beneath the dignity of such a work, 
and mentioned Richardson. " Nay (said Ji)hn- 
son), I have done worse than that: I have cited 
thee, David.** 

Johnson on some occasion observed, ** Garrick's 
conversation is gay and grotesque. It is a dish 
of all sorts, but all good things. There is no 
solid meat in it; there is a want of sentiment ifi 
it. Not but that he has sentiment sometimes, 
and sentiment too very powerful and very plead- 
ing ; but it has not its full proportion in his con* 
versation," 

Mr. B. complained that he had not mentioned 
Garrick in his Preface to Shakspeare; and asked 
him if he did not admire him.—*/. " Yes, as * a 
poor player, who frets and struts his hour upon 
the stage* — as a shadow.** — B, "But has he not 
brought Shakspeare into notice?** — J " Sir, to 
allow that would be to lampoon the age. Many 
of Shaks|>eare's plays are the worse for being 
acted. Macbeth, for instance.** — B. " What 
Sir, is nothing gained by decoration and action? 
Indeed, I do wish that you had mentioned Gar- 
rick." — J. " My dear Sir, had I mentioned hinr.^ 
I must have mentioned many more: Mrs. Ppt- 
chard, Mrs, Gibber — nay, and Mr. Gibber too ; he 
too altered Siakspeare.'*T?-^. " You have read his 
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apology, Sir?'* — /. " Yes, it is very entertaining.. 
But as for Cibber himself, taking from his con- 
yersation all that be ought not to have said, he 
was a poor creature. I remember when he 
brought me one of his Odes to have my opioipm 
of it, I could not bear such nonsense, and would 
not let him read it to the end ; so little respect 
had I for that great man I (laughing)* Yet I re- 
member Richardson wondering that I could treat 
him with familiarity." 

*^ Garrick (he observed) does not play tb^ 
part of Archer in * The Beaux Stratagem* well. 
The gentleman should break out through the 
footman, which is not the case as he does it.*' 

Mr. Boswell, dining with Johnson at Mr. 
Beauclerk's one day with 3ir Joshua Reynolds, 
Mr. Jones (afterwards Sir William), Mr. Langton, 
Mr. Steevens, Mr. Paradise, and Dr. Higgins, 
mentioned that Mr. Wilkes had attacked Garrick 
to him, as a man who had no friend. Johnson. 
** I believe he is right. Sir. 0< f tXoi ov ^Aoj . — He 
has friends, but no friend. Garrick was so .difr 
fused, he had no man to whom he wished to un« 
bosom himself. He found people always ready 
to applaud him, and that always for the same 
thing; so he saw life with great uniformity."— 
BoswELL. ^^ Garrick did not need a friend, as 
be' got from every body all he wanted. What is 
M friend? One who supports you, and comforts 
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you, while others do not. Friendship, you 
know. Sir, is the cordial drop,' * to make the 
nauseous draught of life go down;' but if the 
draught he not nauseous, if it be all sweet, 
there is no occasion for that drop."— Johnson. 
*^ Many men would not be content to live so. I. 
hope I should not. They would wish to have an 
intimate friend,, with whom they might compare 
minds, and cherish private virtues.'* One of the 
company mentioned Lord Chesterfield, as a man 
who had no friend. — J. ^^ There were more 
materials to make friendship in Garrick, had he 
not been so diffused." — B. ** Garrici; was pure 
gold, but beat out to thin leaf. Lord Chester- 
field was tinseV" — J* " Garrick was a very good 
man, tlie cheerfuUest man of his age; a decent 
liver in a profession which is supposed to give 
indulgence to licentiousness; and a man who 
gave away freely money acquired by himself. 
He began the world with a great hunger for 
money ; the son of a half-pay officer, bred in a 
family whose study was to make four-pence do 
as much as others made four-pence half.penny 
do; but, wlien he had got money, he was very 
liberal." Mr. Boswell animadverted on hia. 
eulogy on Garrick, in his * Lives of the Poets.' — 
<* You say, Sir, his death ecUpsed the gaiety of 
nations." — /. " I could not have said more nor 
less. It is the truth; eclipsed^ not extinguished; 
wd bU death did eclipse •, *\t \«^\^^ ^ ^\.^\\sir — * 
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B. ** But why nations? Did his gaiety extend 
farther than his own nation?*'— w/. "Why, 8ur, 
«ome exaggeration must be allowed* Besideii^ 
nations may be said if We allow the Scotch to be 
a nation, and to have gaiety, which they haTt 
not. Vau are an exception though* Come, 
gentlemen, let us candidly admit that thei'e It 
one Scotchman who is cheerful.**^ — ^Beaucl^rJc, 
" But he is a very unnatural Scotchman." I 
however (says Mr. B.) continued to think the 
compliment to Garrick hyperbolically untrue. 
His acting had ceased some time before hii 
death; at 4ny rate he had acted in Ireland but a 
9hort time, at an early period of his life^ and 
never in Scotland. I objected also to what ap* 
pears an anticlimax of praise, when contrasted 
with the preceding panegyric*** and diminished 
the public stock of harmless pleasure!* « Is not 
harmless pleasure very tame?**— ^. " Nay, Sir, 
harmless pleasure is the highest praise. Plea- 
sure is a word of dubious import; pleasure is in 
general dangerous and pernicious to virtue; to 
be able therefore to furnish Pleasure that is 
harmless, pleasure pure and unalloyed, is as 
great a power as man can possess.*' This was,- 
perhaps, as ingenious a defence as couU be 
made: stiti, however, (says Mr. B.) I was not 
satisfied. 
His fncnd Garrick was so busy in condiictiillg 
tte drama, that they co\iiAiMA.\»?t^i»««^\aaj- 
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tercourse as Mr. Garrick used to profess ah 
anxious wish that there should be. There might 
indeed be something in the contemptuous seve- 
rity as to the merit of acting, which his old pre- 
ceptor nourished in himself^ that would mortify 
Garrick after the great applause which he re- 
ceived from the audience. For though Jobftson 
said of him, ^^ Sir, a man who has a natieiA to 
admire him every night may well be expe€^ed 
to be somewhat elated ;'' yet he would treat 
theatrical matters with a ludicrous slight. He 
said one evening, " I met David coming off the 
stage, drest in a woii^n^s riding-hood, when h^ 
acted in ' The Wonder;' I came fall upon him', 
and J believe he was not pleased." 

Sir Joshua Reynolds observed with great 
truth, that Johnson considered Garrick to be a^ 
it were his property. He would allow no man 
either to blame or to praise Garrick in his pre- 
sence without contradicting him. 

Goldsmith in his diverting simplicity com- 
plained one day, in a mixed company, of Lord 
Camden. ^^ I met him (said he) at Lord Clarets 
bouse in the country, and he took no more 
notice of me than if I had been an ordinary 
man." The company having laughed heartily, 
Johnson stood forth in defence of his friend. 
'* Nay, Gentlemen (said he), Dr, GoWsKS!^>rfc^ Sa. 
in tbei right A noblconan ow^X. to Xvw^e^ xs>»SiRb 

VOL, lU Pi 
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up to such a man as Groldsmith; and I thiiik it is 
much against Lord Camden that he neglected 
him." 

Nor could he patiently endure to hear that 
such respect as he thought due only to higher in- 
tellectual qualities should be bestowed ou men 
of slighter, though perhaps more amusing, ta- 
lents. I told him (says Mr. B.) that one morn- 
ing, when I went to breakfast with Garrick, who 
was very vain of his intimacy with Lord Camden, 
he accosted me thus: — ^^ Pray now, did you?— 
did you meet a little lawyer turning the comer, 
eh?" — " No, Sir (said I); pray what do you 
mean by the question?" — ** Why (replied Gar- 
rick, with an affected indifference, yet as if 
standing on tip-toe). Lord Camden has this mo- 
ment left me. We have had a long walk toge- 
ther." — J. " Well, Sir, Garrick talked very pro- 
perly. Lord Camden was a little lawyer to be 
associating so familiarly with a player." 

Mrs. Montagu, a lady distinguished for having 
written an Essay on Shakspeare, being men- 
tioned. Sir Joshua Reynolds said, ^^ I think that 
essay does her honour," — Johnson. " Yes, Sir, 
it does her honour; but it would do nobody else 
honour. I have, indeed, not read it all. But 
when I take up the end of a web, and find it 
packthread, I do not expect, by looking further, 
to find emibro'idexy. Six^ I ^ill veatore to say> 
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there is not one sentence of true criticism in her 
book."— Garrick. " But, Sir, surely it shows 
how much a certain French writer has mistaken 
Shakspeare, which nobody else has done." — /. 
** Sir, nobody else has thought it worth while; 
and what merit is there in that? You may as 
well praise a schoolmaster for whipping a boy 
who has construed ill. No, Sir, there is !^o real 
criticism in it; none shewing the beauty of 
thought, as formed on the workings of the human 
heart*". 

He said that he had given Mrs. Montagu a ca- 
talogue of all Daniel Defoe's works of imagina- 
tion ; most, if not all of which, as welt as of his 
other works, he enumerated; allowing a consi- 
derable share of merit to a man who, bred a 
tradesman, had written so variously and so well. 
Indeed his ^ Robinson Crusoe' is enough of itself 
to establish his reputation. 

* Mr. Boswell says, he considers it is a piece of the secondary 
or comparative species of criticism, and not of that profonnd 
species which alone Dr. Johnson would allow to be " real cri- 
ticism." It is besides clearly and elegantly expressed, and has 
done effectually what it professed to do, namely vindicated Shak- 
speare from the misrepresentations of the French writer; and con- 
sidering how many young people were misled by his witty, though 
false, observations, Mrs. Montagu's Essay was of service to Shak* 
speare with a certain class of readers, and is, therefore, entitled to 
praise. Johnson, I am assured, allowed the merit which I have 
stated, saying (with reference to the Frenchman), *< it is conclu- 
sive md htmimwi.'* ' 

P % 
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It always appeared, that he estimated the com- ' 
positions of Richardson too- highly , and that he 
had an unreasonable prejudice against Fielding. 
In comparing those two writers, he used this ex- 
pression; ** that there was as great a diflference 
between them as between a man who knew how a • 
watch was made, and a man who couid tell the 
hour by looking pn the dial-plate." This was a- 
short and figurative state of his distinction between - 
drawing characters of nature and characters only' 
of manners. **" But (says Mr. B.) I cannot help 
being of opinion, that the neat watches of Field- 
ing are as well constructed as the large clocks of 
Richardson, and that his dial-plates are brighter. 
Fielding's characters, though they do not expand 
theniselves so widely in dissertation, are as just 
pictures of human nature, and I will venture to 
say, have more striking features, * and nicer 
touches of the pencil ; and though Johnson used 
to quote with approbation a saying of Richard- 
son*s, f that the virtues of Fielding's heroes were 
the vices of a truly good man,' I will venture 
to add, that the moral tendency of Fielding's 
writings, though it does not encourage a strained 
and rarely possible virtue, is ever favourable to 
honour and honesty, and cherishes the benevolent 
and generous affections. He, who is as good as 
Fielding would make him, is an amiable mem-i 
ber of society, and may \>^ kA qvi^^y ™^'® regu^ 
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iated instructors to a high state of ethical perfec- 
tion." 

Johnson at another time said, ** Sir Francis 
Wronghead is a character of manners, though 
drawn with great humour." He theti repeated 
very happily all Sir Francis's credulous account 
to Manly of his being with " the great man," 
and securing a place. Being asked if * The 
Suspicious Husband* did not furnish a well 
drawn character, that of Ranger, Johnson said, 
** No, Sir; Ranger is just a rake, a mere rake^ 
and a lively young fellow, but no character^'' 

Richardson had little conversation, except about 
his own works, of which Sir Joshua Reynolds said 
he was always willing to talk, and glad to have 
them introduced*. Johnson, when he carried 

* One day at bis country house at Nortbend, wbere a large 
company was assembled at dinner, a gentleman wbo was just re- 
turned from Paris, willing to please Mr. Richardson, mentioned 
to him a very flattering circumstance, — diat he had seen his 
' Clarissa' lying on the King's brother's table. Richardson, ob- 
senring that part of the company were engaged in talking to each 
other, affected then not to attend to it; but by and by, when 
there was a general silence, and he thought that the flattery might 
be fully heard, he addressed' himself to the gentleman, '< I think^ 
Sir, you were saying something about — ** pausing in a high flut- 
ter of expectation. The gentleman, provoked at his inordinate 
vanity, resdved not to indulge it, ,an4 with an exquisitely: sly air 
of indifference answered, <' A mere trifle. Sir, not worth repeat- 
ing." Tlie mortification of Richardson was visible, and he did 
not speak ten words more the whole day. 
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Mr. Langton to see him, professed tbat he could 
bring him out into conversation, and used this 
allusive expression, ** Sir, I can make him rear;^^ 
but he failed: for in that interview Richardson 
said little else than that there lay in the room a 
translation into German of his ' Clarissa.' 

Talking of some of the modern plays, Johnson 
said, ^ False Delicacy' was totally void of charac- 
ter. He praised Goldsmith's ' Good Natured Man ;' 
said it was the best comedy that had' appeared 
since the ^ Provoked Husband,' and that ther6 
had not been of late any such character exhibited 
on the stage as that of Croaker. Mr. B. obserred, 
that it was the Suspirius of Johnson's Rambler. 
He said, Goldsmith had owned he had borrowed it 
from thence. " Sir (continued he), there is all 
the diflFerence in the world between characters of 
nature and characters of manners; and there is 
the difference between the characters of Fielding 
and those of Richardson* Characters of manners 
are very entertaining; but they are to be under- 
stood by a more superficial observer than charsus 
ters of nature, where a man must dive into the 
recesses of the human heart." 

Of Dr. Goldsmith he said, " No man was 
more foolish when he had not a pen in his band, 
nor more wise when he had." 

Of Goldsmith's < Traveller,' he said, " There 
has not been so fine *a. poem ^sjai^ Po^'a tioie." 



At anothet time. Goldsmith being mentioned, 
'^ It is amazing (said Johnson) how little Gold- 
smith knows* He seldom comes where he is not 
more ignorant than any one else.**— Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. ^* Yet there is no man whose c(n% 
pany is more liked.'*— »- Johnson. " To be sure, 
Sir, When people find a man of the most dis- 
tinguished abilities as a writer their inferior 
while he is with them, it must be highly gratify- 
ing to them. What Goldsmith comically says 
of himself is very true, — he always gets the 
better when he argues alone; meaning, that be 
is master of a subject in his study, and can write 
well upon it; but when he comes into company, 
he grows confused, and unable to talk. Take 
him as a poet, his * Traveller' is a very fine per- 
formance ; aye, and so is his ^ Deserted Village,* 
were it not sometimes too much the echo of his 
* Traveller.* Whether, indeed, we take' him as 
a poet,— "^as a comiok writer,— or as an historian, 
he stands in the. first class.*' — Boswell. ** An 
historian! My dear Sir, you surely will not rank 
his copipilation of the Roman History with the 
works of other historians of this age?'* — J, 
" Why, who are before him?'* — Jff. " Hume, 
Robertson, Lord Lyttl^ton."-'*%/. (His antipathy 
to the Seolch beginning to rise), ** I have not 
read Hume; but doubtless Goldsmith's History 
ia better than the verbi^e of Robertson, or the 
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foppery of Dalrymple.'* — B. " Will you tot 
admit the superiority of Robertson, in whose 
History we find such penetration— ^uch paint- 
ing?" — J. " Sir, you must consider how that 
penetration and that painting are employed. It 
is not history, it is imagination. He who de- 
scribes what he never saw draws from fancy. 
Robertson paints minds as Sir Joshua paints faces 
in a history- piece; he imagines an heroic coun- 
tenance. You must look upon Robertson's 
work as romance, and try it by that standard. 
History it is not. Besides, Sir, it is the great 
excellence of a Mnriter to ptit into his book as 
much as his book will hold. Goldsmith has done 
this in his History. Now Robertson might have 
put twice as much into .his bookr Robertson is 
like a man who has packed gold in wool; the 
wool takes up more room than the gold^ No, 
Sir; I always thought Robertson would be 
crushed by his own weight, — would be buried 
under his own ornament^^i Goldsmith tells you 
shortly all you want to know ; Robertson detains 
you a great deal too long. No man will read 
Robert^n's cumbrous detail a second time; but 
Goldsmith's plain' narrative will please again and 
again. I woiild say to Robertson what an old 
tutor of a college said to one of his pupils : 
^ Read over your compositions, and wherever 
y<m meet with a pa&«a^ ^svhich you i think is 
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particularly fine, strike it out.* Goldsmith's 
Abridgment is better than that of Lucius Florus, 
or Eutropius ; and I will venture to say, that if 
you compare him with Vertot, in the same 
places of the Roman History, you will find that 
be excels Vertot. Sir, he has the art of compil- 
ing, and of saying every thing he has to say in a 
pleasing manner. He is now writing a Natural 
History, and will make it as entertaining as a 
Persian Tale." 

Dr. Goldsmith's play, * She Stoops to Con- 
quer,' being mentioned, Johnson said, " I know 
of no comedy for many years that has so much 
exhilarated an audience, that has answered so 
much the great end of comedy, making an 
audience merry." 

Johnson observed, that it was long before 
Goldsmith's merit came to be acknowledged.—' 
That he once complained to him, in ludicrous 
terms of distress, " Whenever I write any thing, 
the public make a point to know nothing about 
it;" but that his * Traveller' brought him into 
high reputation. — Mr. Langton. " There is not 
one bad line in that poem ; not one of Dryden's 
careless verses." — Sir Joshua. " I was glad to 
hear Charles Fox say it was one of the finest 
poems in the English language." — Langton. 
^f Why was you glad ? You surely had no doubt 
pf this before.""— Johnson. " No; the merit of 
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' The Traveller' is so well established , that Mr. 
Fox's praise cannot augment it, nor bis censure 
diminish it." — Sir Joshua. ^^ But his friends 
may suspect they had a too great partiality foi^ 
him." — J. " Nay, Sir, the partiality of his 
friends was always against him. It was with dif- 
ficulty we could give him a hearing. Goldsmith 
had no settled notions upon any subject; so be 
talked always at random. It seemed to be bis 
intention to blurt out whatever was in his mind, 
and see what would become of it. He was angry 
too when catched in an absurdity ; but it did not 
prevent him from falling into another the next 
minute. I remember Chamier, after talking 
with him for some time, said, ^ Well, I do be- 
lieve he wrote this poem himself; and, let me tell 
you, that is believing a great deal. Chamier 
once asked him what he meant by shw, the last 
word in the first line of * The Traveller,* 

* Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow,* 

Did he mean tardiness of locomotion? Gold- 
smith, who would say something without consi* 
deration, answered, ^ Yes.' I was sitting by, and 
said, * No, Sir; you do not mean tardiness of 
locomotion; you mean that sluggishness of 
mind which comes upon a man in solitude.' 
Chamier believed then that I had written the line, 
us much as if he had seen me wrhe it* Gold- 
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smithy however, Vas a man who, whatever he 
wrote, did it better than any other man could do. 
He deserved a place in Westminster- Abbey, and 
every year he lived would have deserved it bet- 
ter. He had, indeed, been at no pains to fill his 
mind with knowledge. He transplanted it from 
one place to another ; and it did not settle in his 
mind ; so he could not tell what was in his own 
books.'* 

" Goldsmith (he said) referred every thing to 
vanity; his virtues and his vices too were from 
that motive. He was not a social man. He 
never exchanged mind with you.*' 

Goldsmith had long a visionary project, that 
some time or other, when his circumstances 
should be easier, he would go to Aleppo, in 
order to acquire a knowledge, as far as might be, 
of any arts peculiar to the East, and introduce 
them into Britain. When this was talked of in 
Dr. Johnson's company, he said, ** Of all men 
Goldsmith is the most unfit to go out upon such 
an enquiry; for he is utterly ignorant of such 
arts as we already possess, and consequently 
(^ould nqUkllow what would be accessions to our 
present stock of mechanical knoweldge. Sir, 
he would bring home a grinding-barrow, which 
you see in every street in London, and think 
that he had furnished a wonderful improvement.*' 

Of Goldsmith be on tome other occasion said, 
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^^ He was not an agreeable companion, for lies 
talked always for fame. A man who doe» so 
never can be pleasing. The man who talks td 
unburden his mind is the man to delight you^ 
An eminent friend of ours is not so agreeable as 
the variety of his 'knowledge would otherwise 
make him, because he talks partly from ostenta- 
tion. Goldsmith too was very envious." Mr. 
B. defended him, by observing that he owned it 
frankly upon all occasions. — /. " Sir, you are 
enforcing the charge. He had so much envy 
that he could not conceal it. He was so full of it 
that he overflowed. He talked of it, to be sure, 
often enough. Now, Sir, what a man avows, he 
is not ashamed to think ; though many a man 
thinks what he is ashamed to avow. We are all 
envious naturally; but by checking envy we get 
the better of it. So we are all thieves naturally: 
a. child always tries to get at what it wants the 
nearest way; by good instruction and good 
habits this is cured, till a man has not even an 
inclination to seize what is another's; has no 
struggle with himself about it.'* 

He said, ^^ Goldsmith's Life of ffarnell is 
poor; not that it is poorly written, but that he 
had poor materials ; for nobody can write the life 
of a man but those who have ate and drunk and 
lived in social intercourse with him." 
.. Dr. Goldsmith, upon occmow of Mrs. Leu- 
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nox's bringing out a play, said to Dr. Johnson 
at the Club, that a person had advised him to go 
and hiss it, because she had attacked Shakspeare 
in her book called ^ Shakspeare Illustrated.* 
Johnson. " And did not you tell him that he 
was a rascal?" — Goldsmith. " No, Sir, I did 
not. Perhaps he might not mean what he said.'* 
— Johnson. " Nay, Sir, if he lied it is a different 
thing." — Colman sUly said (but it is believed Dr. 
Johnson did not hear him), " Then the proper 
expression should have been, — Sir, if you don't 
lie, you're a rascal." 

Goldsmith could sometimes take adventurous 
liberties with Johnson, and escape unpunished. 
When he once talked of a project for having a 
third theatre in London, solely for the exhibition 
of new plays, in order to deliver authors from 
the supposed tyranny of managers, Johnson 
treated it slightingly; upon which Goldsmith 
said, " Aye, aye, this may be nothing to you, who 
can now shelter yourself behind the corner of a 
pension;" and Johnson bore this with good 
humour. 

Goldsmith, upon being visited by Johnson one 
day in the Temple, said to him with a little 
jealousy of the appearance of his accommoda- 
tion, ^^ I shall soon be in better chambers than 
these." Johnson at the same lime checked him^^ 
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and paid him a handsome compliment, implying 
that a man of his talents should be above atten- 
tion to such distinctions. ** Nay, Sir (saiJ he), 
never mind that; nil te guasiveris txtra^'* 
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